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NEWS OF 


HE fall of Cherbourg may not be quite as imminent as some 

enthusiastic correspondents on the spot were predicting on 
Wednesday, but on the whole the prospects of prolonged resistance 
are small. The Germans made no great show at Sebastopol, and 
Cherbourg will suffer far more heavily by bombardment from the 
sea than the Crimean base did. On the whole the port seems likely 
to be in Allied hands within a week, and it should be possible to 
make limited use of it at once. Its value, once the port facilities 
have been restored will be immense. Meanwhile, the capture of 
another port, Viborg, in the eastern theatre, after a ten-days’ cam- 
paign, opens up great possibilities. The loss of this fortress in 1940 
meant Finland’s capitulation. History cannot long be prevented 
from repeating itself, for whatever truth there may or may not be 
in the many rumours of Finnish feelers for an armistice, her armies, 
outfought and outnumbered, are in full retreat. That negotiations 
for an armistice will require a reorganisation of the Helsinki Govern- 
mént is clear, although the possible alternative leadership is not ; 
the Germans, of course, are doing everything possible to frustrate 
any such development, and have succeeded at any rate in delaying it. 
Two further developments are also clear. One is that the Germans, 
despite the perilous position of Dietl’s troops in Finland and their 
many commitments elsewhere, will make every effort to show their 
Balkan satellites what happens, as Goebbels said of Italy, to people 
who “jump off a moving train.” The other is that the Russians 
are unlikely to offer the Finns terms as favourable as were available 
to them in the spring. By its stubborn and short-sighted alliance 
with Germany, the Finnish Government is alone responsible for 
its country’s present plight. Events since the rejection of Russian 
terms in April have further underlined the menace to the Soviet 
Union of a German-controlled Finland. Certainly the cession of 
Petsamo, demanded in April, will again be a stipulation; and the 
Russians would be justified in adding Hangé to their demands, at 
least for the period of the war, since both are vital strategic bases 
against Germany. The suggestion that such terms would destroy 
Finland’s national independence is easily answered. Finland 
has no national independence at present. She lost it when she 
admitted German troops to her territory, and she can regain it 
only by their internment, expulsion or destruction. 


Londen and Algiers 


It is satisfactory to know that all issues involved in the civil 
administration of liberated France are at last being tackled on the 
immediate and practical level by a mixed commission of responsible 
French and British officials. The commission, which first met on 


THE WEEK 


Monday, is confronted with two pressing problems—the cont. rol of 
civil affairs in France and the issue of franc-notes the Allied 
forces. Both questions are regarded with sensitiveness and aroxiety 
in Algiers, for both are taken to involve French nationa! sovere tignty. 
Successful working arrangements on these points may well: pave 
the way for broader agreement on the political level when Ge:neral 
de Gaulle returns to London and visits Washington next mevnth. 
Such, at least, is the hope and the intention. Washington is re -cog- 


nised in Algiers as the crux. On the whole, the auspices are good. 
M. Coulet, whom the French National Committee has appr vinted 
as civil administrator of Bayeux, is carrying out his function:; suc- 
cessfully there in full harmony with the Allied Civil Affairs Diy vision. 
The commission itself is a workmanlike body, with an experit and 


experienced British team appointed partly by the War Office and 
partly by the Foreign Office. It has already reached sat usfacvory 
agreement on similar questions with the Governments of NNorway, 


Holland and Belgium. It meets against the background of. striking 
French military successes in Italy under General Juin, anced on the 
island of Elba under General de Lattre de Tassigny. Thie “ Army 
of the Interior” in France itself is playing havoc wit:h German 


lines of supply. General de Gaulle, back in Algiers after his 
triumphal visit to Normandy, is reported to be pleased., if not satis- 
fied, with the results of his stay in London. A'ithough titular 
recognition of the French Committee as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France cannot be indefinitely shelved, it is all to the good 
that French leaders are willing to defer pressing foor it until imme- 
diate working arrangements are made. They ar é earning thereby 
the trust which they demand. 


Turkey and the Straits 


The decision of the Turkish Government ‘0 exercise stricter 
control over the passage of German ships through the Straits is 
indication of a welcome improvement in the prospects of Allied- 
Turkish relations. The Prime Minister, M. Sarajoglu, who is now 
also Foreign Minister since the resignation of M. Menemenjoglu, 
was responsible for the signing of the Ang!o-Turkish Treaty in 
1939. None wil! ¢- bt his sincere desire to fulfil that treaty both 
in th. letter and in usc’ >irit. He has proclaimed it his policy not 
to do anything detrime:ual to the interests of Great Britain or her 
Allies. Turkey’s stoppage of German warships and auxiliaries at 
the Straits is the fulfilment not only of the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, 
but also of the Montreux Convention. It is the logical continua- 
tion of the policy which recently led to her stoppage of chrome 
deliveries to Germany. What is, in fact, a tightening of control 
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end a return to consistent foreign policy is presented by the vince, and one of the factors that influenced the electors was 


Germans, in their chagrin, as a change of policy—and of Minister— apparently a desire to give new men a chance. But there is a 
dictated by British pressure. Nothing could be further from the certain under-current of turmoil in Canadian politics generally, 
truth. The resignation of M. Menemenjoglu was dictated by with tension between Quebec and the English-speaking provinces 
Turkish constitutional practice and by the pressure of Turkish always liable to make itself unexpectedly felt, and if the Liberals can 
public opinion. A somewhat legalistic Foreign Minister, who se so decisively displaced in Saskatchewan they cannot feel com- I 
had himself agreed to the stoppage of chrome, found that he pletely at ease about their prospects in other provinces. 
was in disagreement with his colleagues over the stoppage of Germa Ch 
ships. He therefore resigned, and his resignation is approved by ‘ork for the Workers sun 
T urkish opinion, which saw Turkey in danger of alienating Allie Che essential passage in Mr. Bevin’s speech on the Government's suc 
sy {'mpathies at the very tim: when events in Italy, France and Fin- .ployment policy in the House of Commons on Wednesday was enc 
lnged make Allied eee See Soe and ee In wre. e declaration that that policy “is directed to a deliberate ironing. J SY” 
ret |.urning to a traditional and clear-sighted national policy in foreigy t of the shump and the boom.” The basic condition of thet, aan 
affe wirs Turkey is both honouring her obligations punctually and at sechen df ateee Gainive ennniic eel ts Ga Ge Ge 
the same time consulting her own interests. % erg : ; : ene 
verto been exercised in peace-time, will not be seriously con- | be 
TaJe President and Peace ted provided the object is achieved. | But actually the object | bef 
- ist be something higher than the Minister of Labour indicated, } fror 
Pre “sident Roosevelt, after eighteen months’ careful consideration ierely to iron out booms and slumps might involve the main- § bet 
of di verse plans of an international organisation for peace and tenance of steady employment at a level much lower than that of | Not 
secur ity after the war, has made known his general conclusion ‘ull employment. The question is whether employment for all J mar 
Th. ¢ President foreshadows a threefold organisation, with a General workers except the inevitable small floating percentage can be first and 


Ass .embly representative of “all peace-loving nations,” to consider achieved and then maintained. That must depend in part, as the hav 
and * promote international co-operation ; a Council, elected annually authors of the recent White Paper fully recognised, on the export the 


by this body, which would include the four major nations and cer- trade,—and the purchasing-power of consumers in other ¢ountries the 
tain « others ; and an International Court of Justice. His proposals is not within our control. But at least something can be 4 
spe cifically reject any notion of “a super-State with its own police done positively to “facilitate international trade, as by _ the nm 

€ 


forc ‘es and other paraphernaiia of coercive power,” and frankly rely Monetary Scheme which a British delegation under Lord 
on tthe voluntary co-operation of peace-loving nations “bearing Keynes is about to discuss at Washington, and something | Fra 
respensibility commensurate with their individual capacities.” negatively by negotiating agreements for the reduction of tariff | the 
‘Ther te is obvious similarity between the pattern of these proposals barriers and other impediments. All the Government’s plans in this | glor 
and the League of Nations. But the functions of the new Assembly field interlock closely—the Employment Scheme with the Monetary J still 
wou ‘ld be more restricted, those of the new Council more specific, Scheme for the reason mentioned ; and the Employment Scheme J Pol: 
tha:a in the League. The Council, with its nucleus in the “Big with the Social Service Scheme because unless unemployment is | whe 
Fou.t” (or, with a restored France, Five), is to be alone responsible kept within reasonable limits social service finance will present | tion 
for “the prevention of threats to the peace or breaches of the insurmountable difficulty. Mr. Bevin was fully justified in quoting que 
peace.” Here will be rooted the necessary teeth of the new organi- the soldiers who asked whether they were to come home to go on rece 
sation. The proposals provoke comparison with the general sug- the dole once more, and the Government’s pledge that that should othe 
gestic ns made by Mr. Churchill in March last year. He spoke of not happen. Memories attaching to an earlier pledge about homes : 


regioraal Councils under a world institution, with a court to adjust fit for heroes are a little ill-flavoured. In this as so much else we T 
disputes and with armed forces to forestall aggression. The two must do better after this war than after the last. It c 
suggesitions are not incompatible, if the Prime Minister’s vision of of € 
the shespe of things to come be treated as the immediate develop- The Case for 18B the 
ment af ter German defeat, moving towards the world-wide organi- . , ev 
ae Mr. Morrison’s spe s ) vas 
sation .9utlined by the President. The smaller nations will have Moers spe i Oe Hewes ft Comme ieee weal obje 


when the question of Defence Regulation i i 
somethinzgg to say about both plans. Mr. Attlee told the House of q ae. 18B, under which Sir hi 
. . ; Oswald Mosley was, and Captain Ramsay, M.P. and a number of | W4\ 
Commons’, on Wednesday that ideas had been exchanged with ches pensens lll ene. daibeed Gidenes tlek. ees tial ber | Ger 
Washingtor 1 about the plan. Its significance is that the President has akan - : aS rw re . 

b : : righ . . of Conservative Members, will go far to dispel the anxiety which un- § with 
formulated his statement after sounding the opinions of influential soutentiiie allt caiuel sennaiien the enatiend € this chun 

groups and individuals in the United States, and that it is issued Arter in. Ms ge nti He acai gy a ples > aa - 

. . ° ° ss c s . y y 
on the eve of a national election. That American opinion sub- Sisiein anata pe tas anne ding dene of a yen an ie - - 
stantially suppowts the plan is shown by the recent Mackinac Island He eo cnteie alt = P on Teall at - i . mg vat — si thou 
declaration, by which the Republican Party forswore isolationism, ‘et ond + pina pone th the tar Pear yo Sas sé agence aed strer 
; ¥ ase iv s 3 

and by the presc*nt move to make support of the post-war security Wie Shame Geccemnees eee : asin tr. ne — h s Ped und 
system a plank of the Republican election platform. : 2 ee ee ee 20 Ce 
; was admirable. He was completely satisfied that the question should 


ae , : , in tl 

ss be raised again in Parliament; “it was good for his soul”; and 
The Left n Canada indeed the constant vigilance of the House of Commons is the best lead 
The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation victory in the of all safeguards against the abuse of the immense power that must so 
ut 


Saskatchewan provitacial elections last week savours of the sensa- necessarily be entrusted to the executive in time of war. He made a 
tional. This left-wing party, which has never before commanded convincing case for the thesis that the hands of the executive must be | Bee 
a majority in any province, has in Saskatchewan won 43 seats out absolutely free, and that though a detained person may appeal, as he whic 
of a total of 52, and may be further credited with one, or two still can do, to an advisory committee, and though the Home Secretary | less 
undeclared result In the last Assembly the Liberals held 37 may habitually follow that committee’s advice, as he does, he must hope 
seats and the C.C.F’. 11. Saskatchewan, with a population of less reserve the right, as he has done in a few cases, to detain a man whom It w 
than a million, commands only a limited weight in Federal Elec- the committee think should be released, or release a man whom the hapr 
tions, and it is significant that in the Dominion House of Commons committee think should be detained. He mentioned that in August, it co 
the C.C.F. holds only 8 seats out of 245. There is no reason to * 1940, there were 1,426 persons detained under 18B; the number at the : 
apprehend any sweeping leftward: move in Federal politics. In the end of last month was 226, and of these 174 were of hostile origin m 
any case, the C.C.F. programme is too moderate to alarm anyone or association. Regrettable though detention without trial in any a 
except confirmed reactionaries, though it stands for a theoretical circumstances is, such a limitation of the practice at such a time _ 
Soc'alism. Saskatchewan is a progressive Middle Western pro- is remarkable and reassuring. - 
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“THIS SUMMER?” 


XUBERANT optimism is not one of the Prime Minister’s 

characteristics. Reasoned confidence is. And when Mr. 
Churchill suggests on a public cccasion that “the months of this 
summer may, by the victories of this Allied campaign, bring full 
success to the cause of freedom” we are amply entitled to all the 
encouragement the words afford. The date when the last roses of 
summer habitually fall may not be exactly fixed. We do not ask 
in this matter for a nicely calculated less or more. It is enough 
to know that in Mr. Churchill’s belief the war with Germany may 
be over—to put the most elastic interpretation on his words— 
before 1944 is out. Sucha prediction might, in view of the source 
from which it emanates, almost be accepted as it stands, but it is 
better on all grounds to examine it in the light of known facts. 
Not all the known facts are fully favourable. Well as the Nor- 
mandy offensive is going, the Germans are maintaining a stubborn, 
and in sGme sectors, as at Caen, a successful, defensive. They 
have failed to prevent either the landing or its exploitation. But 
the decisive test is yet to come, and there is ne reason to dcubt 
the assertion that the Nazis now regard the West as the vital theatre 
and have packed France with the best of their seasoned troops. 
The Allies have made a notable beginning, but in the words of 
Francis Drake: “It is not the beginning, but the continuing of 
the same, until it is thoroughly finished, which yieldeth the true 
glory.” And to clear France is not to win the war. Half Italy is 
still occupied by the Germans, all Czechoslovakia and virtually all 
Poland, all Greece, all Yugoslavia except the still limited districts 
where Marshal Tito’s forces are dominant. The werk of libera- 
tion lying ahead is vast, and if these countries had to be recon- 
quered mile by mile the hope of an ending in 1044 might well 
recede. The goal, it must be assumed, will be reached by some 
other road than that. 

The reason for that conclusion is that a moment must come, as 
it came in September, 1918, when the imminence of the defeat 
of Germany will be so manifest that whoever holds controi when 
the moment does come will have only one concern, to save what- 
ever it is still possible to save from the wreckage. To that it may be 
objected that Nazi fanaticism, certainly the kind of fanaticism in 
which Hitler’s monomania finds expression, is capable of bringing 
Germany crashing to ruin, and as much of the world as possible 
with it, rather than acknowledge the defeat and subjugation of the 
country which Nazidom has first dominated, then demoralised and 
then destroyed. The Nazi character, no doubt, may be so read, 
though to credit Hitler and his accomplices with that degree of 
strength of mind, however perverted, is probably to flatter them 
unduly. In any case, it is impossible to believe that the destiny 
of Germany will remain in their control in the hour of defeat, or 
in the hour when defeat is seen to be inevitable. What other 
leaders Germany can muster in the moment cf need is uncertain. 
That, indeed, is the outstanding problem in the political field. 
But even the Generals—to look in the most obvious, though not 
necessarily the most hopeful, direction—will reach a point at 
which defeat after defeat, withdrawal after withdrawal, the cease- 
less rise in the tale of prisoners and dead, with nothing better to 
hope for as the endless chapter lengthens cut, becomes intolerable. 
It was the soldiers who insisted on surrender in 1918, and what 
happened once is capable of happening again. Surrender when 
it comes must be unconditional. That has been stipulated, and 
the stipulation cannot and should not be withdrawn. But neither 
must the stipulation be misconceived. Unconditional surrender 
means that the defeated party must put itself unreservedly in the 
victors’ hands, but the victors may be expected to indicate broadly 
before that moment comes how their victory will be used. That 
duty has, in fact, not been neglected. ~The Atlantic Charter, 


which all the principal Allied Nations have accepted, has made 
it perfectly clear that life will still be tolerable, and may soon be 
prospercus, for a Germany purged of the spirit of aggression, and 
in a speech in the House of Commons in February Mr. Churchill 
declared explicitly that “ unconditional surrender does not me*n 
that the German people will be enslaved or destroyed. . . . Unco - 
ditional surrender does not mean that they [the Allies] are entitl 4 
to behave in a barbarous manner, nor that they wish to blot « at 
Germany from among the nations of Europe.” The time has cc.ne 
when that declaration could with advantage be elaborated, and 
coupled with the assurance that, while the Atlantic Charter is not 
available as a bargaining-counter for a nation from whom uncondi- 
tional surrender is demanded, it does represent a statement of 
ideals and aims to which the Allies pledge themselves in the eyes 
of all the world, including Germany. It is in a “new order” 
framed in accordance with those convictions that Germany will 
have an opportunity of living. 

To that extent diplomacy would reinforce the efforts of the 
armies, and the time when its influence could be applied to the 
greatest advantage may be unexpectedly near. Germany has 
hitherto been strategically posted in a central position. So was Poe’s 
prisoner as the walls of his cell relentlessly contracted round h'm. 
They are contracting rcund Germany today, and in this case there 
will be no miraculous eleventh-hour escape. The lessons of the 
military situation need no expert exposition. Germany has always 
dreaded a two-front war, and Hitler has fully shared the tradi- 
tional sentiment. Today she is inextricably engaged in a three- 
front war, and with the prospect of suffering in every theatre scme- 
thing worse than she has experienced yet. For Italy can no lorger 
be regarded -by Hitler or Goebbels, or the far more realist Dittmar, 
as a side-show. Kesselring’s twenty-five divisions are in full rout, 
and if when they were intact he could stand neither on the Gustav 
nor on the Adolf Hitler line, it is impossible to suppose that the 
so-called Gothic line will prove a serious obstacle to General 
Alexander, whose masterly handling of this whole campaign has 
combined with his African record to mark him out as the greatest 
of British, perhaps of Allied, commanders in this war—though 
comparisons which might easily become invidious, and which Sir 
Harold Alexander himself would be the first to deprecate, must 
not be stressed unduly. At the speed at which the Allied armies 
in Italy are moving it will be a matter only of weeks, and not 
many weeks, before they are in position in northern Italy, ready 
to strike west into France or east into Austria or Yugoslavia as 
the requirements of the general military situation may dictate. 
The strategic threat that will constitute to Germany is something 
compared with which the loss of Italy becomes an immaterial 
incident. 

The general thesis hardly needs elaboration. In the East, 
Russian strategy is systematic and inexorable. Her armies com- 
mand the situation and develop their plans at will. Finland is 
marked down for elimination. The capture of Viborg after ten 
days’ campaign is an ominous portent for Mannerheim and his 
political supporters. They may fight to postpone the inevitable 
end, but inevitable it remains. And Russian air-forces established 
on the northern shores of the Gulf of Finland will bring into 
new peril not only the ore-route to Germany from Lulea in 
Sweden, but large tracts of eastern Germany itself. The blow 
at Finland, moreover, is only an incident in Russia’s summer cam- 
paign. From Viborg to Jassy in Rumania the whole vast line of 
battle will shortly be in motion, and there is no ground for think- 
ing that Germany is equal to resisting it anywhere ; the Russian 
steam-roller has generated a full head of steam this time. At this 
point military speculation may well be checked. That the Allies 
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have other plans still undisclosed is an open secret. General 
Eisenhower has indicated it, and so has Mr. Churchill in the 
speech which this article began by quoting. We can well afford 
to wait for their unfolding. The cumulative effect in the military 
field may be considerable, for Germany’s resources in men and 
material—most of all, of course, so far as concerns the Luftwaffe, 

are plainly unequal to the demands they have to meet. The effect 
on morale may be more potent still. Nothing but sheer dementia 
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can adequately explain Goebbels’s incredible fantasies about the 
effect of the flying-bomb diversion. It may be indicative of the 
desperation of the German people that to all appearance it accepis 
these pucrile fabrications with an exhilaration proportioned to its 
desires. However that may be, the reaction when the impotence 
of the vaunted weapon is realised, as in time it must be, will be 
catastrophic. On that disillusion new military blows will fall with 
devastating effect. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE unanimity of the conviction that an answer to the flying 

bomb will soon be found is complimentary to our scientists. In 
fact, various answers are already forthcoming, involving nothing more 
revolutionary than adaptation and development of normal R.A.F. 
technique. The bombing of the bases and the destruction of the 
doodle-bugs (the R.A.F. has a genius for nomenclature) in the air 
have reduced the dangers of the new weapon to compassable pro- 
portions. To go too far in the direction of underrating it would be 
foolish. The formula “ casualties and damage have been reported ” 
often covers something appreciable in damage and loss of live, 
though nothing, of course, comparable anywhere with the German 
raids of .three and four years ago. The ordinary course of life 
remains entirely unaffected. Whatever the doodle-bugs may have 
achieved, either in Goebbels’ imagination or in reality, they were 
quite incapable of disturbing the Englishman’s week-end gardening. 
For the decision to launch this haphazard and indiscriminate weapon 
now there are, of course, plenty of explanations. First, Germans 
had been promised retaliation for what the R.A.F. has done to 
Berlin and other cities, and some attempt had to be made to 
redeem the promise. Second, it is equally necessary to divert atten- 
tion if possible from the military situation in France; in this 
Goebbels appears to have been temporarily successful. Third, now 
that invasion is an accomplished fact there is an obvious prospect 
thar’ the ground on which the launching-platforms stand will soon 
be in Allied hands; it is therefore now or never for the secret 
weapon. Fourth, the Germans obviously hoped that our bombers 
would be diverted wholesale to attacking the launching platforms ; 
the mass raid on Berlin on Tuesday is sufficient commentary on that. 


The Air Ministry is encouragingly confident of the capacity 
of the R.A.F. to deal with the situation, but the possi- 
bility that the Germans have a few machines with larger ex- 


plosive-carrying capacity ready or nearly ready cannot be excluded. 
The public’s duty is to avoid scrupulously any undue exposure 
during warnings. 

* * * * 

Since I dwelt last week on the conflicting reports regarding the 
food situation in Normandy, I have been watching the various cor- 
respondents’ messages further. It seems clear that Normandy, 
always a prosperous dairy-farming country, has been living well in 


spite of German occupation. The rest of France is in a very 
different state; the Germans possibly were rather disposed to 
conciliate a population immediately behind their Atiantic 


Wall. But the French administrators when they take full control 
will have a difficult problem on their hands. The Normandy that 
lives well is the Normandy of the countryside, not of the towns. 
Bayeux, I believe, has been complaining fiercely of the prices its 
citizens have had to pay the peasants for milk and butter, and 
Cherbourg will probably have the same story to tell. Nothing is 
more difficult to handle than this kind of rural profiteering, for to 
fix maximum prices means often enough cutting off the supply, 
or else stimulating the creation of a black market. This problem 
may face the new French administration with its first stern test. 
* * * * 


“ [He] changed his plans, and on July 12 appeared off St. Vaast de 
Ja Hague on the eastern shore of the Cotentin. .. . The bridges at 
Carentan and St. Lo had been broken down, and without a single 
day’s rest the army reached Caen on the 26th. . . . Meanwhile the 
fleet had not been idle. The whole coast from Roche Massé and 


Cherbourg to Ouistreham had been pillaged and burnt.” Not; it 
is clear, Montgomery’s campaign, for the month is July, not June. 
Nor are the military movements quite identical with the last fort- 
night’s. Actually the campaign described—Edward III's, with Crécy 
as its first great battle—was fought six centuries ago. In two years’ 
time, if it is thought tactful to the French to recall that particular 
piece of history, we shall be commemorating the first great Normandy 
campaign, with the same place-names prominent as today, and the 
same sea-power as the controlling factor. The men of that cam- 
paign, moreover, were as much ancestors of General Homer Bradley's 
countrymen—many of them at any rate—as of General 


Montgomery’s. 
* * * * 


Lord Davies will be greatly and widely regretted. He was a 
remarkable idealist, and his business success, as a director of 
Ocean Coal and Wilson’s, the Great Western Railway, the Midland 
Bank, and other similar concerns, prevented anyone from writing 
him off as a well-meaning enthusiast. Enthusiast he certainly was 
—for Wales, and particularly for health and education in Wales; 
for world peace, and particularly for the League of Nations Union 
and the New Commonwealth, which he founded in order to 
propagate his belief in the need for force behind law. When I saw 
on Sunday a note by Lord Cecil recalling that D.D. (as his friends 
used to call him, in perpetuation of his David Davies days) had 
ardently advocated the choice of Constantinople as the seat of the 
League of Nations, it struck me as a curious coincidence that only 
the previous day I had been reading an unpublished letter addressed 
by the late Lord Rosebery to a friend some forty-five years ago, 
in which the ex-Premier wrote (from a yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean), “London is, but Constantinople was clearly intended 
by the Creator to be, the capital of the world.” 


* * * * 


I wrote last week of the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
on which an American negro soldier was condemned to death by a 
court-martial on a charge of rape alleged to have been committed in 
a village near Bath. I am glad to see that General Eisenhower, as 
Commander-in-Chief, has disallowed the sentence. The wording 
of his decision is curious—“ General Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
disapproved with [? of] the finding of guilty in the sentence of 
death imposed on Technician Fifth Grade Leroy Henry . . . because 
of insufficient evidence.” The natural inference would be that 
the prisoner was to be regarded as “not guilty,” but that seems 
not to be the case. There will apparently be a new trial, with the 
death-sentence ruled out. 


* * * * 


Our commentators, the B.B.C. and otherwise, do not seem very 
strong historically in the matter of Elba. We have been told 
variously that Napoleon was imprisoned there, that he was exiled 
there, and, by a perhaps intelligible confusion with the next stage 
of his remarkable career, there was a confident reference to the 
Hundred Days on Elba. Actually the Emperor, who abdicated at 
Fontainebleau in April, 1814, stayed in Elba till March rst, 1815, more 
than three hundred days. - He was no prisoner ; he ruled the small 
island while he remained there. He left it for the Hundred 
Days of restored power, followed by a less voluntary departure to a 
more distant island. Elba passed into the hands of Tuscany on his 
fall, and became part of United Italy in 1860. JANUS. 
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THE ISSUE AT CHERBOURG 


By STRATEGICUS 


questions of the highest importance, it is admittedly the 
developments in what has been called the Cherbourg peninsula that 
hold the interest. It is the area which lies roughly north of the 
Carentan-La Haye road which now acts as a catalyst in the con- 
centration of unstable elements. But it is certainly the Allied 
command which has produced this situation. The 21st Army Group 
still retains the initiative; and, although the critic may prefer 
to set some limits to that generalisation, it cannot be denied that it 
is broadly true. But to understand the bearing of the new develop- 
ment it is necessary to grasp what is Montgomery’s objective. 


W ‘cues the campaign in Italy steadily tends to raise strategic 


It is the role of the Allies to engage and defeat the German 
forces in the west. Every other objective is secondary and an- 
cillary to that. The forces at present in the western area, which 
stretches from the northern borders of the Low Countries to the 
south of France, amount to between 50 and 60 divisions. This 
figure can only be taken as a broad indication of Rundstedt’s com- 
mand ; and it is certain that he has already lost a considerable 
number of troops and tanks. It is pertinent to remember that 
in the Anzio battles the Germans lost 25 per cent. more than the 
Allies ; and now there are cut off in the Cherbourg peninsula the 
elements of three divisions. Another point which must be borne in 
mind is the polyglot character of some of the enemy units. Among 
the prisoners nearly every occupied country in Europe is repre- 
sented ; and it is obvious that this mingling of races entails some 
weakness that will show itself in times of strain. 


Such is the main objective that has drawn the Allied armies 
across the Channel ; and it follows that so far every step has been 
preliminary and preparatory. But it is impossible to refrain from 
saying that a certain magnificence attaches to the present achieve- 
ment. Little by little the material expression of this phase begins 
to fill out. The description of the strong “bolt,” only reduced 
last Saturday night, serves to give point to the success; but it will 
be long, indeed, before a composite picture is produced worthy of 
it. At present every feature of the consolidation glistens with 
stirring deeds. It is a daily, even an hourly, triumph. For 
Montgomery has not only secured elbow-room and the communica- 
tions that facilitate manceuvre, but also something more valuable, 
even immediately. 

In such an expedition the main, the vital, communications lie 
across the sea, which the weather may turn into an almost invincible 
foe even at this season of the year. In spite of all the technical 
ingenuity and the resourceful courage that have kept the supply 
problem in subjection, it remains a difficulty while there is no 
first-rate port available. All the ingenuity, all the stubborn resolu- 
tion in the world, cannot turn a number of separate jets into a 
flood. It is a very remarkable feature of the Allies’ achievement 
that they have done so much to build up under constant attack a 
sufficient balance at the bank. But, for the objective suggested, 
more is needed. At every stage of the operations there is an 
appropriate organisation; and for the full offensive use of this 
Army Group the supply organisation must be steadier, fuller and 
more assured. 

It is this that gives the importance to the great base of Cher- 
bourg. Here is a port which, however badly damaged it may be, 
will speedily afford the sort of supply-vent that is needed ; and 
from the first it has coloured Montgomery’s movements, as it 
certainly did the Allied plan. When the landings were first made 
the Allies offered hostages to fortune mainly in the east. In the 
neighbourhood of Caen they were nearest to the enemy’s strategic 
reserve. There he could most swiftly react to the challenge. There 
he could least afford to permit the Allies freedom to reach out 
and find their Lebensraum. In the west the landings about the 
Vire could at first be neglected, since they were not linked up 
with the eastern landings, and seemed for some time rather pre- 
cariously poised about the beach-head. East of the upper Vire no 


enlargement could be allowed without danger, since the centre 
of all the western communications lies but sixteen miles from St, 
Lo. It is for this reason that, threatening an irruption either to 
the east or the south, Montgomery has been able to hold to ad hoc 
defensive battles the German armour which was designed for more 
appropriate and more vital use. Rommel has apparently brought 
into the area either half, or more than half, the known Panzer 
divisions in the: west; and yet he has been unable to deliver 
the staged counter-attack which was expected and was his natural 
task, 

Under cover of the attraction of this area the western sector was 
built up, and at length it has developed beyond recognition. The 
cutting of the communications with the main German force was 
brilliantly carried out, and now Cherbourg is not only isolated 
but under imminent threat. For a tortnight’s work that must be 
considered remarkable, and the Americans have moved in towards 
the great port with a skill for which the Germans can scarcely have 
been prepared by the early days of the operations in this area, 
Their heavy artillery has been engaging the fortifications of Cher- 
bourg since Monday morning, and even if the capture of the port 
should take some time, its repair will probably be a much shorter 
matter than might be anticipated. The Allied engineers have 
developed a hospital technique for damaged ports, and repeatedly 
they have restored to full use, in an incredibly short time, the 
installations which the air forces have destroyed in weeks and 
tmonths.of steady bombing. Indeed, it may be found after the war 
is over that the Sapper has been’ throughout the real god from the 
machine. 

If Cherbourg is of such importance, it must be expected that 
the Germans will exert themselves to save it; and yet, when we 
begin to examine the conditions under vwhich any salvage of the 
situation must be carried out, the task does not look so easy. Only 
stubborn defence is possible in the north, because the Americans 
are now at, perhaps within, the outer fortifications. Counter-attack 
from the south can hardly be ruled out; but the concentration of 
adequate force depends upon the lay-out of the communications. 
The railway lines that connect the southern face of the American 
position across the neck of the peninsula with the German bases 
run through Coutances. If that junction should be occupied, or 
brought under fire, the railway link would be cut. This city now 
lies not more than sixteen miles from the nearest point in the 
Allied -front; since the 19th American Infantry Diyision have 
reached St. Lo, any movement through this centre upon Coutances 
would cut both roads and railways. If this seems a considerable 
distance to go, it may be pointed out that it is very much less 
than the extent of the southern drive already achieved, and if the 
Germans were to move any appreciable force from the eastern part 
of the front, they would risk an irruption in that direction. They 
might take this risk; but in so doing they would have to commit 
themselves to the use of their strategic reserve under conditions 
which the Allies have deliberately created. It may be, as I have 
already suggested, that this movement upon Cherbourg will provs 
the catalyst, and the expected explosicn will be brought about in 
the attempt to reverse the position in the peninsula. It can be 
assumed that Montgomery has followed his usual course and made 
the fullest provision for every contingency. He can see, more 
plainly than anyone, the various moves on the board ; and we have 
observed how he has swiftly seized compensation in some quartet 
for every yard of ground he has yielded in another. The net result 
of this subtle manoeuvring has been a steady development of his 
initiative without any major engagement. His potential grows daily, 
with fewer of the initial unevennesses. 

To what must the achievement be attributed? The Allied success 
and all their hope for the future turns upon the continued integra- 
tion of sea, air and ground action, each ingredient apparently 
developing fresh levels of power. Never has the allied air-power 
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intervened successfully. Even if it has failed the 
enemy from concentrating his forces in the critical area, it has slowed 
it down, held it to the roads when the railways would have been so 
much more convenient, compelled him to make long detours by 
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so to prevent 


destroying necessary bridges and, of course, given close and direct 
support in battle. 

It is here we see the reason for his recourse to the pilot-less 
planes. Somehow the Allied fighters must be drawn away trom 
the battle area. If the odds were merely substantially worn down, 
he might hope to throw in his own far from inconsiderable fighter 
and bomber force. So these pests are sent over England as often 
as possible in the hope that fighters will be diverted from the French 
battleground. It is amazing that he should nourish the hope; but 
that seems to be the case. It will perish, though not perhaps 
so swiftly and so completely as the pictures he is painting of 
Britain in panic flight ; and meanwhile the battle for Cherbourg 
will develop in conditions mainly dictated by the Allies. 


WORLD AIR POLICE 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 


HE logical consequence of the establishment of the kind of 

international air force which is being advocated in some quarters 
now would be the disappearance of the Royal Air Force. For that 
matter, it would have disappeared under the proposals tabled by our 
Government at Geneva 1932-33. That historical fact is now 
forgotten. The obstacle was the difficulty of controlling civil 
aviation ; if that obstacle had been surmounted, we might have had 
no Air Force in 1940 to win the Battle of Britain. (Advocates of 
the international air force mentioned are, of course, free to argue 
that Germany would have had no national force to attack Britain 
with, and that if she had the international force would have taken 
the air against her.) The possible kinds of international air force 
are, broadly, two; variants of them may be ignored. An inter- 
national authority—World Council or whatever it is—might be 
equipped with a force completely its own, or, alternatively, it 
might rely on contracts with the participating States for 
the furnishing of constituent units at need. In the first case there 
would be an “ organically international” or “integrated” I.A.F.; in 
the second, there would be one of contributed quotas from the 
national air forces. Both kinds of force have had their advocates. 
Since both projects are likely to be increasingly discussed in the 
near future it is worth while examining them more closely. 

A detailed scheme for the first type of force was outlined by Mr. 
Noel Baker before the war. He conceived it, naturally, at that time 
(1934) as a League air force. He saw it as “one homogeneous 
corps, recruited, organised, equipped, armed and paid by an inter- 
national authority, the League of Nations, and owing allegiance to 
the League alone ” (Challenge to Death, 1934, p. 214). A League force 
was also advocated in the House of Commons on a number of occa- 
sions, notably by Mr. Geoffrey Mander in his motion of December 
13th, 1933, and by the much-regretted Lord Davies in the other 
House. More recently an integrated I.A.F. has been recommended 
by the Committee to Study the Organisation of Peace set up by the 
Carnegie Endowment under the chairmanship of Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, whose report appeared in December, 1943. 

Reference was made to both kinds of I.A.F. at the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva in 1932-33. Mr. Eden stated there, on March 
7th, 1933, that if it were necessary to choose between them, His 
Majesty’s Government would prefer a force made up of national 
contingents. A plan for such a force was briefly sketched by Sir 
Frederick Maurice in 1934, and since then he has revived the pro- 
posal in his book on the Armistices of 1918. He suggested that 
each of the European Powers should agree to place a specific air 
contingent at the disposal of an international authority, each con- 
tingent to be maintained and administered in its country of origin. 
International aerodromes would be maintained at common cost to 
enable a suitable concentration of international air power to be made 
in a crisis on the instructions of the international authority. 

A quota force, but not confined to the air arm, was suggested by 
Captain Harold Balfour in a speech at Margate on June 19th, 1943. 


in 


1944 


He said: “I, for one, accept the need for some international world 
police force after the war. This probably should not take the form 
of an internationally raised and owned force, but be formed by each 
of the United Nations agreeing to hypothecate a certain proportion 
of their own land, sea and air forces away from their own control 
When a state of emergency 
the 
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in favour of control from the centre. 
arose in any part of the world, the World Council, or one of 
Regional Councils under a delegated authority, would call upon the 
contributing nations to put their agreed quotas at the disposal of the 
International Force Joint General Staff.” An overwhelming force 
could thus be assembled anywhere, says Captain Balfour, from the 
individual forces of the United Nations. 

A horse from the Balfour (or Maurice) stable would be my bet, 
I cannot see the United States—or indeed the Soviet Union—backing 
the other entrant, the integrated international force ; and it must 
carry their money if it is to start at all. If the United States could 
keep its Army and Navy air forces and place detachments of them 
at the disposal of the international authority as needed, and if its 
sovereign right of decision as a member of that authority were safe- 
guarded, I think it would have a flutter; if not, not. The quota 
plan side-tracks a number of difficulties which present themselves in 
the alternative scheme. Many of them—difficulties in regard to 
provision of personnel, of equipment, of bases, of command—could 
no doubt be overcome. But one big query would still remain, 
Would the integrated I.A.F. be an efficient force? Would its morale 
and its performance be up to the mark? No one can give a confident 
answer to that question. Morale in particular is an imponderable. 
To be dogmatic about it is to show lack of comprehension of its 
quality and importance. 

Some people are inclined to answer the question by pointing t 
the high morale and performance of the Allied airmen in the present 
war. Certainly the Polish, Norwegian, Czech and other Allied units 
serving with the R.A.F. have done magnificently. They have 
worked as a team with our own superb Air Force and those of the 
United States and the Dominions. The difficulty of the multitude 
of tongues has been less formidable than had been feared. But the 
“international air force” that has been in action has been more 
akin to the second than to the first of the two types referred to above, 
It has been rather a force of contributed quotas than an integrated 
one. 

The success of our European Allies’ contingents was due in great 
part to the fact that they were not only units of their own air forces, 
but also, at the same time, squadrons of the Royal Air Force. To 
integration of that kind there can be no objection. It is obvious 
that the units of divers forces will work together more smoothly 
and efficiently if they have been associated before the emergency 
arises. It is much to be hoped that the link which has been estab- 
lished between our own and our Allies’ air forces will be maintained 
after the war. It will be distinctly advantageous if arrangements 
can be made for the standardisation of both technical equipment and 
operational and training methods, for the execution of joint exer- 
cises, and, in general, for the maintenance of the closest possible 
liaison between the various air establishments, both at headquarters 
and in the squadrons. It should be perfectly practicable to organise 
a permanent connexion of this kind as part of the security system. 

The quality of a quota force would be high, for the backbone of 
it would be the Great Powers’ air forces, It should be as swift and 
unfailing an instrument as a special I.A.F. could be. Would it be 
able to do what is wanted? Could it break an aggressor’s will to 
war? That question is part of the wider one: Can air power be 
decisive? The answer is the irritating one: It all depends. It 
would not be decisive against a Power of the first rank. If Britain 
or the United States or the Soviet Union took it into their heads 
to go on the war-path nothing short of general mobilisation and an 
all-out effort by all the other States would be of any avail. If any 
of these three Powers did act in this very strange and unlikely way, 
any security system that is conceivable would be subjected to a 
breaking-strain which it could not survive. So let us leave that 
remote possibility out of account in our peace plan. 

Against a secondary Power—and Germany, her wings clipped 
effectively, will be classifiable as such—I believe that air power would 
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be decisive. I do so because of certain happenings of the present 
war. They are not conclusive evidence, for other arms than that 
of the air contributed to the result. Nevertheless, they are very 
significant signposts. On May 14th, 1940, Rotterdam was merci- 
Jessly attacked by the German Air Force and a large part of it devas- 
tated. That evening, General Winkelman, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Netherlands Army, issued an announcement which, after 
referring to the bombardment and to the threat of a like fate for 
Utrecht, went on: “To save the civil population and to prevent 
further loss of life, I feel justified. in ordering the troops concerned 
to lay down their arms ;” on the nights of August 12th, 14th and 
1th, 1943—that is, three weeks before Italy itself was invaded, 
Bomber Command carried out three shattering raids on Milan ; the 
Jast, in which more than a hundred two-ton bombs were dropped, 
left the centre of the city “an enormous rubbish heap,” according 
to the Swiss radio ; a few days later Marshal Badoglio’s emi.saries 
were in Spain seeking terms. On September 3rd the armistice was 
signed. Propter hoc or merely post hoc? I say propter. I believe 
that history’s verdict will be that those mid-August raids knocked 
Italy out of the war. Yet the fact that here, as also in Holland, there 
were ground forces waiting to follow up the air attack cannot be 


| ignored, There is still virtue in an army with banners. 
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JUSTICE AND THUGS 


By D. R. GILLIE 


ISCUSSION of procedure against war criminals seems to be 
mainly concerned with indictments for individual crimes. 
This is the more striking because we are all acutely aware of the 
Nazi Party as a vast criminal organisation against the peace of the 
world, the principles of law and morality and, indeed, the happiness 
of each one of us. Since lawyers are so much concerned to find 
precedents for any line of action, is it not possible to find in the past 
examples of membership of a criminal association being considered 
in itself a crime? Such a case in fact exists in the British administra- 
tion of India—the measures taken, when Lord William Bentinck was 
Governor-General and Macaulay Law Member of the Council, for 
the repression of Thugs. That no attention has so far been given to 
it is all the odder since the term “Nazi thug.” is used by every 
newspaper. What a thug was and what measures were taken to 
make thuggee nothing but an evil memory have almost been 
forgotten. 

The Thugs were a vast fraternity of murderers who flourished 
from one end of India to the other during the centuries of India’s 
disunity. They had tranquil consciences, since they believed that, 
if the auspices were favourable, their goddess Kali had doomed their 
victims in advance. They never stole without first killing. They 
never killed without having first dug the grave of their victims. 
They picked their victims carefully, winning their confidence and 
accompanying them as friends over the lonely highways of India 
for days, if not weeks, before exterminating them. The police 
officers engaged in their suppression found the good local reputation 
of the Thug one of their most difficult obstacles, just as those who 
warned Europe against the Nazis were perpetually met with 
about the fine clean-limbed young Germans that 
It was possible to convince a Thug that for 
some reason Kali had withdrawn her favour from his sect, but not 
that there was anything criminal about his acts. 

It was only towards the end of the eighteen-twenties, that is to 
say when Indian unity was a poljtical novelty and not yet complete, 
that British officials began to have a slight inkling of the enormous 
scale of Thug crime throughout the country. In 1836, after some 
years of experience in dealing with the Thugs, the British Indian 
Government passed an Act (Act 30 in the Statute Book of that year) 


| which ran: “It is hereby enacted that whoever shall be proved to 


have belonged either before or after the passing of this Act to any 
gang of Thugs either within or without the territories of the East 
India Company shall be punished with imprisonment for life with 
hard labour.” ‘The second article of the Act prevented any attempt 
to delay trial by pleading that the crime fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Court of another district, and the third excluded any possibility 
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of obstruction through pleading fine points of Mohammedan law, 
This Act made it possible to put an end to Thuggee within a decade, 
It was almost certainly drafted by Macaulay himself ; he evidently 
did not find it incompatible with the fundamental principles of British 
criminal law, which he was then seeking to make applicable to India 
in the first draft of what was to become the Indian Penal Code. It 
will be noted that condemnation on the charge of being a Thug in 
no way excluded condemnation by a later trial for a particular 
murder. It greatly facilitated the task of justice by preventing Thugs, 
once identified, from disappearing amongst the masses of India. 

The problem of dealing with the Nazis differs in many respects 
no doubt from that of dealing with the Thugs, but especially in 
this: first, there is not as yet any united European authority capable 
of prolonged police action with a view to the eradication of what is 
in fact a sect no less criminal than the Thugs, whereas in India a 
central authority of a type we are certainly not seeking in Europe 
had recently been set up; and secondly, whereas the Thugs were 
merely a fraternity for committing individual crimes, the National 
Socialist Party has sought, by means of the German State, to destroy 
throughout the world the entire basis of law and morality, at least 
as it has hitherto been understood in the Western civilised states, 
of which Germany used to be one. But just as Thuggee had to be 
eradicated in order to put an end to Thug crime, so the National 
Socialist conspiracy must be put an end to in order to eradicate 
National Socialist crime. In the moment of our victory this con- 
spiracy will go underground, a course which is all the easier for it 
because so many of its institutions are already wrapped in secrecy. 

Unless there is concerted judiciary action against the whole con- 
spiracy, and this must be inter-Allied, the measures taken by each 
Allied Government for the prosecution of individual Germans for 
crimes committed within their state boundaries are likely to prove 
futile because the identity of most of the criminals will only be dis- 
covered after they have had time to return to Germany and to cover 
their tracks—if then. Only by arresting and imprisoning for at least 
a period of some years those Germans who, by their membership of 
particular organisations, have rendered themselves a priori guilty 
of criminal conspiracy, are we likely to be able to discover the actual 
authors of innumerable and very horrible crimes. The trials for 
individual crimes will take time to prepare and conduct, whereas a 
trial for membership of specific branches of the Nazi Party could 
in very many cases be dealt with expeditiously, The Germans have 
themselves created the camps to receive the prisoners. The character 
of the crimes committed is such that any interpretation of the law 
which leads to hesitation in tracking down their authors may have 
terrible consequences. In other words, the successful application of 
national justice by any one of the United Nations pre-supposes the 
successful action of an international justice which it is urgently 
necessary to create. 

This question has an aspect which English opinion is apt to over- 
look. Satisfaction at the decision to send German war criminals for 
trial to the country where they had committed their crimes was 
quite evidently due, in the case of many of our Allies, to grave distrust 
of the efficacy of official English proposals in the matter. In many 
spheres of activity we have shown ourselves in the course of this war 
admirably fitted for furthering, and, indeed, initiating, various forms 
of international activity. The relations of the R.A.F. with the 
squadrons of Allied Air Forces, and of our Navy with Allied Navies, 
have been particularly happy. But our contribution in other spheres 
has not by any means always been comparable with that made by the 
officers of our armed Services. 

This is particularly striking in the matter of international justice, 
for Great Britain has an incomparable experience in the harmonising 
of very varied legal codes in order to establish an effective rule of law. 
It would be hard, too, to find any other imaginative literature which 
shows as persistent an interest in the practical realisation of justice 
as does our own. One suspects that some of our legal dignitaries 
are out of touch with the healthy English popular conviction that 
relentless pursuit of the dangerous criminal is no less important 
than effective safeguards against miscarriage of justice. fudex 
damnatur ubi nocens absolvitur can be expressed as pungently in 
English as in Latin, After all, the English detective has at least as 
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important a role in fiction as the English judge. Bunyan not only 
portrayed a Fascist Court of Justice in the trial of Christian in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but also described very effective prosecution of 
Fifth Columnists in The Holy Wer. Henry Fielding not only 
denounced the unjust judge in his novels, but as a Justice of the 
Peace showed a noble passion for taking thieves and murderers. 
In The Ring and the Book, Browning weighs up the pros and cons 
of a murder case in 20,000 lines in order that his Italian Pope may 
give final judgement with the words: 
“And how could I dare die, this man let live? 
That; unfortunately, is not at all the impression that we have 
made upon our Allies when discussing the problem of war criminals. 
Further, our representatives have used the term “ British justice” 
as if this was necessarily a variant superior to justice unqualified. 
Browning did not consider that his conception of justice suffered 
for beigg expounded by a foreigner. 


CANNAE AND CAPUA 


By A. USHER 
gee is he who can combine pleasure with duty, as I 


” 


was able to recently, when in the course of a day’s work I 
found myself at lunch-hour on the ancient battlefield of Cannae. 
An Italian peasant left his fields and, shouldering his mattock like 
a battle-axe, assumed the rdéle of guide, leading me first to what he 
called the necropolis. It was a cemetery, located in a corner of an 
orchard and dating back to before the time of the battle, but a part 
of it had been reserved for the Carthaginians who fell on that occa- 
sion. The remains of the far more numerous Roman slain are 
indistinguishable from others buried there who have no connexion 
with the’ battle. 

There was plenty of scope for conjecture as I examined skulls and 
bones bleached white with great age, lying in stone coffins or in 
brick-lined vaults among the trees. The coffins might have once 
rested in catacombs, of which there is evidence yet. A small, lidless 
coffin, laboriously hewn out of solid stone in one piece, that had 
doubtlessly contained the deceased offspring of some highly placed 
citizen, now served as a plant-box, rather as if the child’s spirit 
flowered on in defiance of time. Nor were there only human 
remains ; the guide pointed out the well-preserved jawbone of a 
ateed that had quite ccenceivably met its end in the battle. 

We left the necropolis by a footpath across the fields and climbed 
the hill overlooking the battlefield, on which the city of Cannae had 
stood but where now its ruins repose. The size of the city was in 
no way related to its fame, for it covered but an acre or so. The 
central thoroughfare is easily discernible through the overgrowth, 
and a massive, ornate milestone of white marble has withstood the 
ravages of time and decay to keep visitors informed that it is 
75 Roman miles to Brindisi. Not that anyone could ever have made 
the journey on this particular road, because it terminates abruptly 
at each end of the city, where the steep sides of the hill, the Monte 
di Cannae, do not allow of its extension. The lay-out of the city 
can be traced from the foundations of its buildings, but there is little 
else to show what these buildings were like ; several stray patches 
of mosaic flooring and the bases of columns, with a few of their 
broken shafts and detached capitals still lying about, that had formed 
the frontage on each side of the main road. Besides the milestone 
a number of other Latin inscriptions appear on pillars or marble 
blocks, one being to the goddess Pallas Athene, whose temple may 
have stood there, and where now the marigolds in great profusion 
come each year to keep the memory of her long departed worshippers. 

From the brow of the hill, where stands a memorial com- 
merhorating the battle, there is a fine view of the Ofanto valley, its 
winding river set in a pastoral landscape suffused with almond 
blossom. But it was surely the spell of Cannae’s past, not its 
enchanting scenery, that induced a fit of abstraction wherein I 
pictured Hannibal standing near this spot to direct his famous 
enveloping movement, to which a German general recently paid 
tribute when he spoke of “ encircling operations in the classical sense 
of the Battle of Cannae.” The two armies lean on the river, with 
their cavalry facing each other on the opposite wing and the Romans’ 
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numerically superior infantry largely concentrated in the centre, 
where their opponents are weakest. Yet it is from here that the 
Carthaginians advance in echelon formation and, though repulsed, 
this attack paves the way for the envelopment of the Roman centre 
by picked Libyan troops operating from the flanks of the Carthaginian 
centre. Meanwhile, Hasdrubal’s horse have routed the Roman 
cavalry and, sweeping round the rear of the infantry to the river, 
complete the encirclement of the entire Roman army. It was al 
over in a few glorious hours of pulsating action such as only film. 
land can now produce ; how much more interesting were battles then, 

So much might have been expected from this great victory, but 
Hannibal, with the flower of the Roman army destroyed and the 
road to Rome wide open, acted altogether contrary to his military 
strategy at Cannae by going into winter quarters at Capua. Just 
what this meant is best described by the Roman historian Livy: 

“The Carthaginian army which Hannibal kept under cover there 
for the greater part of the winter had been long and thoroughly 
hardened against all the ills that can afflict mankind ; but when it 
came to the good things of this life the troops lacked both familiarity 
and experience. Accordingly, these heroes who had resisted the 
utmost assaults of adversity were undone by an excess of prosperity 
and enjoyment, and they fell headlong, because their long abstinence 
made them plunge in head-over-ears. The round of sleeping, drink. 
ing, eating, whoring, bathing and taking their ease became sweeter 
to them as each passing day confirmed the habit, until they became 
enervated by it, body and soul, so that their safety came to rest in the 
prestige of their past victories rather than on their present strength, 
It was the opinion of military experts that, in allowing them to come 
to this pass, their commander committed an even greater fault than 
in failing to march on Rome immediately after Cannae. It might even 
be argued that dilatoriness then had merely postponed the hour of 
final victory, whereas the error at Capua had deprived him of the 
strength to win the war at all.” 

It would seem, then, that Hannibal, who taught man so much in 
the art of war, gave him also this lesson in missed opportunity, from 
which he has learnt practically nothing. For if you take our own 
experience immediately after the last war, it must be conceded that 
our prospects of achieving what we had fought for—lasting peace and 
other high ideals—were at least as good as Hannibal’s prospects of 
military conquest after Cannae. But we, too, wintered in Capua. 
If we repeat the mistake after this war it may well be that, when 
posterity comes to review our field of endeaveur, it will not be in 
the light of transitory success but in the shade of ultimate failure 
that we shall be judged, just as Hannibal’s brilliant action on this 
battlefield of Cannae was eclipsed by his inaction at Capua. The 
obligations of success are the same today as on that historic occasion, 
for which the Romans coined a phrase we would do well to 
remember: Otium Capuanum. 


THE ARTIST’S VISION 


A Shelter Picture by Henry Moore 


THE artist sees the world in composition: 

In colour pattern rhythm line and light, 

And we in Moore’s tube shelter sketch are seen 
As solid half-recumbent female figures 

Still, statuesque, devoid of all emotion, 

Shining in splendour of soft magenta and green. 


JUNE 


Majestic, superhuman, as if some God 

Were in the act—creating us from stone ; 
Leaning towards life, yet.only half alive, 
Half patient, malleable, enduring rock. 

No heart will drive its pulse along our veins, 
No tears will ever gather in our eyes. 


No weariness has ever weighed us down 
Nor hunger ached in us, nor cold has cusled 
Its paralysing fingers round our limbs, 
Nor pain, nor joy, nor love have ever known, 
But soulless megaliths we lie entranced 
In limbo’s circle, lost between the workds. 
SuritA SHANNON, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


S I read of the fierce achievement of the United States’ armies 

in cutting the Cotentin peninsula I seem to hear the wealthy 
denizens of Park Avenue or Riverside Drive babbling about 
Cherbourg. For it was to that great harbour that these luxury ladies 
would come on their annual visits to Europe. The huge liners—the 
‘Normandie,’ the ‘Bremen,’ or the ‘Queen Mary ’—would swing 
slowly past the long breakwater which guards the’ entrance 
between the Ile Pelée and the Fort Chavagnac. The great cabin 
trunks would rumble up the escalators; the page boys 
and the lift boys in their cherry-coloured uniforms would 
dart about carrying little zip-fastened bags of alligator and 
morocco leather; and finally the luxury ladies would themselves 
appear upon the gangway, their white hair beautifully set and curled, 
the orchids which they had been given in New York still fresh 
upon their bosoms, and in their gloved hands the last remaining 
box of candy or a long American novel with a book-mark marking 
chapter forty-two. Slow and elegant they would set foot upon the 
soil of Europe, and make their way through the customs shed to 
where the Paris special awaited them with the sunshine flashing upon 
the Evian bottles in the luncheon-car. Through Valognes and 
Montebourg-Etat the train would run, past Carentan and the Douve 
marshes, and so on via Bayeux through Caen and Lisieux to Paris. 
The blue limousines of the Ritz Hotel would meet them at the 
terminus and drive them gently to the Place Vend6éme; and on 
entering their sitting-rooms they would raise the ivory receivers 
of the telephone and start making the appointments which would 
occupy their idle busy days. Today they will read of these great 
battles in the newspapers ; the names of Cherbourg, Carentan and 
St. L6 will echo on the wireless ; they will be astonished that some- 
thing so impersonal should have acquired a personal connection ; and 
they will feel that the heroic has entered somehow into their once 
indulgent lives. 

* * . * 

To the east of the bridgehead, or lodgement, there is another 
association which to the admirers of Marcel Proust will seem even 
more curious. Across the estuary of the Orne, seven kilometres 
only to the north of Troarn, is the watering place of Cabourg, the 
Grand Hotel of which figures prominently in the three volumes of 
A lombre des Feunes Filles en Fleurs. Cabourg appears in the 
pages of Proust’s novel under the name of Balbec Plage, and its 
large hotel is described for us more minutely than any hotel in 
fiction. We know the large entrance hall, with its heavy turkey 
carpet, and the Monégasque manager (“d’originalité roumaine ”) 
seated observantly at his desk ; we know the florid marble staircase 
which rises beyond ; we know that at the end of the corridor on 
each story there was a frosted window opening on the sunset 
towards Bayeux ; we know the head waiter and the little lift boy 
who joined up in 1914. We know the door into the large dining- 
room where Madame de Villeparisis accosted Proust’s grandmother ; 
we know the esplanade where Proust first met Albertine, Andrée, 
Rosemonde and Giséle ; we know the Casino, at the door of which 
Proust encountered M. de Charlus and Saint Loup ; we know the 
bandstand and the shop where they sold ices ; we know the studio 
of Elstir ; and we know the Chateau de Féterne, where Madame de 
Cambremer lived after she had let Raspeliére to Madame Verdurin. 
How fascinated Proust would have been to realise that the hotel 
around which he had created his intricate and artificial world would 
one day stand at the very edge of a gigantic battle-field, and that 
the spider-web of nerves which he had woven around Balbec would 
be broken one. day by the crudest emotions of anger, agony and 
fear. 

> * * * 

The little churches of Normandy which Proust loved so deeply, 
the ivy-coloured church at Carqueville, the three great trees at 
Hudimesnil, the church at Balbec itself to which he devoted 
such long and wearisome pages, have probably by now been blasted 
out of existence. The rich Normandy country, with its dour and 


sullen peasantry, has been scarred and ravaged. And in the Grand 


Hotel itself, if it still exists, there must be German observation- 
posts and sand-bags at the end of each corridor facing westwards 
across the estuary, and the echo of machine-gun fire through empty 
saloons. Even Proust himself can scarcely have imagined such an 
ending to the Grand Hotel at Cabourg. Yet in the second volume 
of Les feunes Filles en Fleurs there is a curious passage which 
suggested that he did in fact have some intimation that his luxury 
world would not prove immortal. “When it became dark,” he 
writes, “the electricity flung a flood of light upon the great dining- 
room, so that it took on the appearance of an immense and wonder- 
ful aquarium, against the glass partition of which the working-classes 
of Balbec, the fishermen and the families of the small shopkeepers, 
invisible in the shadows, would flatten their faces and would watch 
the luxurious lives of these people floating in a golden liquid, and 
seeming as strange to them as the lives of curious fish or molluscs.” 
“Tt is,” he adds, “a fascinating social problem to consider whether 
a partition of glass will for ever protect the festivals of these strange 
animals, or whether the dim people who stare greedily at them 
from the outside darkness will not one day come and catch them 
in their aquarium and eat them up alive.” The great glass bowl 
has now been shattered ; the aquarium is destroyed; and the only 
iridescence that remains to the carp, the molluscs and the mullets 
is the iridescence of death. 
x . * . 

I share Marcel Proust’s fascinated interest, not unmixed with 
horror, at the mutability of human fortunes. It seems symbolic 
to me that the ‘ Normandie,’ with its pink brocade sofas, its glisten- 
ing lifts, the huge incised glass panels of its dining-room, its elaborate 
state-rooms with their velvets and marqueterie, should have been 
submerged in the mud of New York harbour, and have been re- 
trieved only with its beauty disfigured by slime. It seems symbolic 
of me that the harbour at Cherbourg, once the gateway of expensive 
holidays, has become the prison of a German garrison. I am 
fascinated by the thought that Balbec, once the very focus of 
vivid if fictitious characters, should now be plunged into a reality 
more cruel than any that could have beeen conceived. And it is 
horrible to know that the lush fields of Normandy, those villages 
and churches so akin to our own in Kent or Sussex, should be 
scarred and levelled by the fierce engines of battle, and that their 
sumptuous simplicity should be marred perhaps for ever. 

- * * * 

The last time that I. visited Cherbourg I did not arrive in a 
large liner ; I arrived in a very litle yawl. It was the second week 
of August, 1939. They did not allow us to tie up in the Avant- 
Port, but obliged us to go through the lock-gates into the Bassin 
de Commerce, which was heavy with the scent of herrings and the 
grime of coal. Cherbourg is an ugly town, and we were glad to 
leave it. Past Cap de la Hague we sailed next morning, past the 
summer-lit shape of Alderney, and on to Guernsey on what we 
imagined was a journey to Brest. But mist descended upon us off 
Brittany and the surly, sullen bell-buoy off Ushant warned us that 
it would be wiser to turn back to Plymouth. We entered the Pool 
and tied up beside a little ketch called the ‘Outward Bound.’ There 
were two boys and a girl on board the ketch, washing their decks 
gaily and cleaning their brass-work while they sang aloud. I went 
down to the cabin and turned on the wireless. It told me that 
Ribbentrop had left for Moscow on an unspecified mission. As I 
came up again into the sunlight on deck the boys in the neighbour- 
ing ketch were still singing as they rubbed their brass-work. I 
changed into short clothes and walked sadly, carrying my bag, to the 
North Road Station. I knew that my sailing days were over, prob- 
ably for ever. I knew that we were on the eve of a Second German 
War. And as I sit here, almost five years later, listening to Hitler’s 
meteor bomb roaring across the pleasant countryside of Southern 
England, it seems strange to me that Cherbourg, which for so 
long has in my mind been associated with the last week of peace, 
should now be becoming the symbol and the portent of the last 
months of war. 





THE 
THE THEATRE 


A New Ballet at Sadler’s Wells. At the New Theatre. 

Wuat a pleasure to be able to hail a real English masterpiece, a 
ballet which deserves to compare with many of the productions of 
Diaghilev’s great period. Well, there is no doubt about it, for 
the new ballet, Le Festin de l’Araignée (The Spider’s Banquet), pre- 
sented this week by the Sadler’s Wells company at the New Theatre, 
is the most perfectly satisfying and artistic thing our famous English 
company has yet done—and it already has a lot of fine work to its 
credit. That unity, which was such a strong feature of Mr. Hurry 
and Mr. Helpmann’s Hamlet, also prevails here, but it happens that 
this music by the gifted nineteenth-century French composer Rousel 
is less obvious and melodramatic than Tchaikowsky’s Hamlet ; and 
if Helpmann owed something to Shakespeare, so Miss Andrée 
Howard may have owed something to Karel Capek’s “ Insect Play,” 
yet in both cases the choreographers have soared into an originality of 
their own. As for the décor and dresses by Mr. Michael Ayrton, 
they far surpass in invention and imaginative strength and delicacy 
anything done for Capek’s play. Indeed, choreography and design 
march together, and not only fit the music, but bring out into new 
and fascinating relief its various expressive elements. There is 
not a single failure in costume, and there is throughout a superb 
colour harmony that never sacrifices quality to an obvious effect. 
As for Miss Howard, whose choreography to Lady Into Fox showed 
an unusual flair for the character of animal movement, here she 
takes her place as the most gifted of living choreographers in that 
vein. Her Spider is a masterpiece, and the two Grubs show what 
virtuosity in significant rhythmic movement really means. Here 1s 
something to hold the sensitive spectator spellbound. I could write 
at great length about this remarkable work of art, but I shall say 
no more now than advise everyone to go to see it without delay. 
Mr. Constant Lambert conducted with his customary musical 
sensitiveness, and the occasion was a real triumph for everyone 
concerned, including Celia Franca as the Spider, and Mavis Jackson 
and June Vincent as the two marvellous Grubs. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Leicester Square.——** In Our Time.”’ 
At the 
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* Follow the Boys.” 
At Warners.——*t The True Story of Lili Marlene.”’ 
Regal.—** Conquest of a Germ.”’ Generally released. 

Love will find a way into most corners of Hollywood life and here, 

in Follow The Boys, we have devoted wife Zorina failing to turn up 

at the weekly meeting of the Hollywood Victory Committee and 
sensitive husband George Raft leaving home because he feels her 
absence demonstrates a monstrous lack of enthusiasm for the cause 
to which he has decided to devote himself, namely the despatch 
overseas of an expeditionary force consisting of Sophie Tucker, 

W. C. Fields, Marlene Dietrich, Dinah Shore, the Andrews Sisters 

et al. These are “following the boys” with song, patter and dance, 

and judging by the footage of film which is devoted to military 
applause in long-shot, medium shot and close-up, we are intended 
to assume that their journey is necessary and welcome. Only George 

Raft perishes from the, torpedo with which a Japanese philistine 

interrupts a number by the Andrews Sisters, but fortunately the 

victim has already forgiven his wife for her slackness in committee. 

The film assures us that the Hollywood players who are giving the 

camp shows “ask no plaudits” and I hope they will not suffer 

the embarrassment of seeing this film, for it is a celluloid bouquet 
compared with which a simple “ plaudit ” is as unfulsome as a punch 
on the nose. 

The war has brought a serious slump in the quality of Hollywood 
films and one questions whether the lack of imagination, the tendency 
towards tedious banality and the repetition of threadbare themes is 
due to the loss of personnel to the fighting forces. A strong effort 
was unavailing to keep me seated for longer than the first forty-five 
minutes of In Our Time. I gather that the film improves later but 
nothing could compensate for the dragging visual and verbal clichés 
of Miss Ida Lupino’s budding love for Mr. Paul Henreid played 
at snail’s pace against a tritely conventional background supposed 
to represent pre-war Poland. In Casablanca Paul Henreid gave an 
excellent performance whilst Miss Lupino I regard as ranking 
amongst the first four artistes of the screen. It is disgraceful that 
they should have been given so bad a script. 

The British short films to be reviewed this week unfortunately 
are not of the highest calibre though Conquest of a Germ, an M.o.I. 
menthly release, represents a brave and imaginative attempt to tell 
the story of the sulphonamide drugs. in terms both scientifically 
accurate and warmly human. The film traces the achievement from 
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its beginning with the German-invented Prontosil up to the fina] 
discovery of M and B 693, setting the science within the framework 
of a single doctor’s experience in utilising the new discoveries to 
save lives, at first in hospital and finally on the battlefield. The early 
ingenuities of the script exhaust themselves before the story is fully 
told and the degree of characterisation attempted in the doctor hero 
is not fully achieved, but this is an honest film which attempts to 
establish a valid relationship between science and the community. 
To find a similarly satisfying motive behind the production of 
The True Story of Lili Marlene would tax the most ingenious 
apologist. The theme is of a sentimental German ballad adopted 
by the Eighth Army after hearing it constantly broadcast by Nazi 
radio to the Afrika Korps. A brief and not uninteresting anecdote 
which has here been inflated into a pretentious and “arty” drama 
which is never quite sure whether it is seeking to prove that friend 
and foe are equally sentimental beneath the skin or that the capture 
of a song is somehow a feat comparable with the liberation of a 
continent. There are embarrassing moments, remarkable in Crown 
Film Unit work, which is rarely lacking in sensitivity. They include 
the vicious declaiming of a crude British propaganda version of the 
innocent little ballad. The climax of the film shows an Eighth Army 
soldier apparently content to return after the war to what is depicted 
as the romantic squalor of an East-End slum, the victorious warrior 
being fortified by a photograph of himself in uniform and a captured 
German gramophone record. I wish director Humphrey Jennings 
a speedy return to the insight and purpose of Fires Were Started. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 


BY THE THAMES 


AT this white window by the Thames 
Where swans clide the labials of water, 

I sit and I must speak those names 
That, with my tongue like swan on thought, 
Are brought to my mind by these themes. 


Here I span stones at twelve, and under 
Bridges rigged bonfires with ragamuffins 
To warm a wind that chased us. O send 

A kinder wind to them, the bigger urchins, 
And wherever they are now, Time, be tender! 


No, names that mean nothing, not 

To a verse I give you, idle recompense, 
Not to hereafter show you, but 

Now as I sit gazing at your absence 

I sense the gang of you hanging about. 


What are they made of, these images 

Of recollection calling me in the evening, 
Recalling all the irresponsible stages? 

Why are they continually intervening, 

And what shall I answer to their messages? 


Though long gone, a war and a world ago, 
Nevertheless they remain, bobbing and banging 
At the dust-shuttered reminiscent window 
Where I now lean—ghosts whose hanging 
Hereabouts makes me a memory also. 


Joe, you down mines, may see me when 
The lens of sweat glistering at your eye 
Shows all the past in a crystal. Then 
See you me moving as formerly 

I moved near you and never shall again? 


No, they go sadly or proudly about 
The business of their being, with 
No wasted sentiments, and without 
Skeletons inhabiting their faith. 

Shall I spare what they will not? 


Because, anonymous and simple, 

They grow, like leaves, on the big tree 
Where, on a twig, I try my trumpet, 
They are the consummation of the 
Existence that is their example. 

If, singing their praises, I raise 

A word that, by their virtues, lasts 
Half as long as they deserve, 

Then those hobnobbers of my past 


Shall live as long as ever. GEORGE “BARKER, 
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LETTERS TO 


INDIA’S REAL PROBLEM 


Sir,—Protessor A. ~’. Hill has indicated the right approach to the solution 
of the Indian problem. It is a matter of regret, however, that this right 
approach has not been yet made. Precious time is being wasted in 
interminable political controversies and in trying tc appease politicians 
who are not in a mood to be appeased. “t is high time that this futile 
course is abandoned and a new approach made as suggested by Professor 
Hill. 

That approach has to be one of “ welfare and national development ” 
as suggested by Professor Hill. The Viceroy has also indicated the same 
line in some of his speeches. These general terms should now be 
concretised into a definite programme of popular welfare and national 
development. Once such a programme is formulated and the Govern- 
ment’s intention of executing it is announced, the co-operation of Indian 
leaders and political parties should be invited for the fulfilment of that 
programme. Those who are interested in popular welfare and national 
development will readily agree to co-operate. Their co-operation should 
be welcomed and with their help vigorous efforts should be made to 
fulfil the programme within as short a period as possible. This is the 
only way of solving the baffling Indian problem. A mere political 
approach Irads to interminable political controversies with Indian leaders 
and parties and to internal quarrels amongst them. If such a course is 
adopted it will eventually lead to a political re-alignment in India. Instead 
of having parties, based on religion or community or owing allegiance 
to individuals, we shall have parties based on political principles 
and economic interests. And it will be also found that ihe people will 
rally round a Government intent on executing a programme of popular 
welfare. I can say from personal experience extending over a period of 
fifteen years’ active political work that such an approach. will be heartily 
appreciated by the bulk of the Indian people and the two peoples, the 
British and the Indians will, instead of drifting apart, come together in 
an ever closer bond of friendship and co-operation. 

I may say at this stage that new forces are growing in India which are 
sick of the futile political controversies and are anxious for something 
positive being immediately done for the amelioration of the hard lot of 
the poorer people. These forces are growing in strength and attracting 
an ever larger measure of popular support. The Radical Democratic Party 
to which I have the honour to belong, is the most prominent amongst such 
forces. During the three years of its existence it has sought to educate 
Indian public opinion on these lines and has been receiving a very 
encouraging response. It has in collaboration with its industrial counter- 
part, the Indian Federation of Labour, prepared a People’s Plan for the 
industrial development of India which meets with the requirements 
suggested by Professor Hill in the latter part of his illuminating article. 
I suggest that the Plan and the political programme of the R.D.P. deserve 
the serious consideration of the British public.—Yours faithfully, 

180 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. V. B. Karnik, 

General Secretary, The Radical Democratic Party. 


RIVER POLLUTION 


Sir,—The attention of the.Board has been drawn to the paragraph in the 
“Country Life” column of the issue of The Spectator on the 9th instant 
by Sir William Beach Thomas, K.B.E., in which he comments upon the 
condition of the River Lee, presumably in the portion of the valley where 
he resides. He is quite correct in stating that the river in the upper 
reaches formerly abounded in fine trout and other fish, and no one deplores 
this present position more than the Lee Conservancy Board, who have 
jurisdiction over it. There are various reasons for this over some of which 
the Board have no control. The latter are due to the war and are of a 
temporary nature only. 

The position is also rendered unsatisfactory by reason of the draining 
of certain lakes of considerable extent which acted as settling out areas 
for the Luton effluent. The Conservancy Board have for a long time 
brought the utmest pressure to bear upon the Luton Corporation to 
improve the unsatisfactory state of their sewage works, and as a result of 
this pressure the Corporation have constructed extensive new sewage 
works at a cost of some £400,000 to £450,000. These works are almost 
completed. 

With regard to trade effluents from works in the town, the Board’s 
officers are constantly calling attention to these and the owners have been 
obliged to instal oil ‘interceptors, which are frequently inspected by the 
officers of the Board. In defence of the Corporation it may be pointed 
out that since the war a very considerable increase of population has taken 
place, occasioned by the influx of war workers and refugees. This caused 
the old sewage works to be overloaded, with the result that a considerable 
Pollution took place. When the new works have been in full working 
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order for a time and when the rainfall returns to normal it is to be expected 
that there will be a great improvement in the condition of the river.—Yours 
faithfully, S. R. Hospay, 
Clerk of the Board and General Manager. 
The Lee Conservancy Board, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


“FAIR PLAY FOR FRANCE” 


S1r,—Your article, “ Fair Play tor France,” expresses very clearly what 
thousands must have felt when they heard that Mr. Churchill had 
visited the liberated coast of Normandy unaccompanied by General de 
Gaulle, who was in this country at the time. In truth, some of us when 
we first heard the news refused to believe it. Some omission must have 
been made in the first announcement that would be corrected later. It 
seemed so clumsy, so gratuitous, in fact, that we would not at first 
accept it. 

In the House the other day Mr. Churchill deprecated political dis- 
cussion at this juncture about our relations with France, urging us rather 
to concentrate our thoughts on the battle which the Allies were success- 
fully waging. He is doubtless in possession of facts, hidden from the 
public, which justified him in his argument, but it cannot be too strongly 
stated that the political actions of today quite as much as the battles of 
today will decide the sort of future our children are going to inherit. 
France is our nearest neighbour. Her friendship, if not her gratitude, 
will be of immeasurable value to us; her enmity can bring nothing but 
disaster. Through her defeat and subjugation France has suffered a 
crue] wound, not merely (or most vitally) in her body, but also in her 
pride. For a proud (and not so long ago a conquering) nation to be 
overcome and enslaved and to have to regain her liberty and position in 
the world largely by the exertions and sacrifices of others is a bitter pill 
to have to swallow. It behoves us to avoid making the pill any more 
bitter than it need be. In fact, it is but the merest common sense and 
elementary statesmanship for us to sweeten the pill by our every word 
and act. This is clearly not being done, and we may have cause to 
regret our obtuseness.—Yours, etc., H. G. LYALL. 

The Hazels, Bricket Wood, Watford. 


DOCTORS AND BUREAUCRATS 


S1r,—May I be granted a small space to oppose Mr. Gordon Malet’s 
article (June 16th) on a few of his erroneous ideas? 

1. It is at best a gross exaggeration to suggest that there is open or 
secret warfare going on between the general practitioners and M.O.H.s. 
I have noticed none of this in thirty-three years. G.P.s have a grouse 
against Local Authorities for appointing M.O.s for certain duties which 
many think they should and could do just <s well and at less cost to 
the community, i.e., school work and welfare work. 

2. To expect young people of 18 to be civic minded is being utopian 
or Hitlerian. 

3. To say that doctors are the least civic minded of citizens is to forget 
or ignore the amount of charitable work done by the profession for the 
sole benefit of the citizens, to say nothing of the amount ef underpaid 
work. 

If he means that doctors are not interested in politics he is right, but 
his reasons for this are wrong. As an amateur I am greatly interested 
in politics, and whenever I try to interest my colleagues in this, they 
feel that it is a rather unclean business, which fits better into the business 
mind. 

4. I can assure Mr. Malet that no profession—and I include poli- 
ticians and Government officials—has a better appreciation or more inti- 
mate knowledge of the social and economic conditions of the people than 
the medical profession ; they live with them night and day. 

5. To say that young doctors leave hospital knowing a great deal of 
the human t 9dy and little of the human mind (and that diseased) shows 
a staggering innocence of purpose. One does not spend anything up 
to £2,000 and six or seven years for the purpose of dealing with robust 
health. 

Paradoxically, though the medical profession lives by the ill-health of 
others, it is ever striving to produce health by destroying disease. It 
was no Ministry of Health which discovered how to cure and/or prevent 
smallpox, malaria, syphilis or diabetes. It is really quite time that 
responsible people like journalists got and imparted some information 
to the people as to what the profession has done, is doing and will do 
for it without political regimentation. Without being dogmatic or assured, 
I suggest that the objections to State service are two: (1) The very 
reasonable fear that both the doctor and, worse still, the patient, will 
eventually be regimented ; (2) That a sincere desire and a rational attempt 
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to promote health would be to start with the environmental services, 
i.c., good homes, universal sanitation and water supply, good workshops 
and the propaganding of home-grown fresh natural food, and then go on 
to deal with the ill-health which these basic necessities have not 
eliminated. 

Our first effective act towards social security is to make ready to 
grapple with an expected vast increase in ill-health, which without 
environmental improvement will of course take place. Wha* a grim start! 
If this ‘is political sagacity it is as well the medical profession is not civic 
minded and that both the young and old doctor have a good working 
knowledge of the diseased body and mind.—Yours, &c., 

St. Osyth, Essex. 


“MR. DE VALERAS VICTORY ” 


Sir,—Under the heading “Mr. de Valera’s Victory,” in your issue of 
June 9th, you say he continues “to tolerate German diplomatic agents 
in Dublin.” Any stick will do to beat a dog, but this seems a very poor 
one. Do not the Russians “tolerate” Japanese diplomatic agents in 
Moscow—indeed, have they not just concluded a treaty with them? 
Are not Finnish diplomats “tolerated” in America? And, surely, Mr. 
Churchill at least is grateful to Mr. de Valera for the latter’s support, 
through his Blueshirts, of Mr. Churchill’s friend Franco.—Yours, etc., 

Glencoe, Argyll. AusTIN LEE. 

[Eire is still nominally a member of the British Commonwealth. It 
owes its security in the present war solely to the Royal Navy, the R.A.F., 
and the presence of British and American troops in Northern Ireland. 
Yet by retaining a German Minister it is giving manifest assistance to 
the enemy.—Epb., The Spectator.) 


CHINESE PRINT AND MSS 


Str,—If so be that no one has yet drawn attention to the matter, I 
wonder if it is not too late for me to comment on a passage in Mr. E. M. 
Gull’s review of Agnes Smedley’s book on China in your issue 
of March 17th last, which to represent the authoress as dis- 
ingenuously exaggerating her own proficiency in Chinese 

I disagree with Mr. Gull in thinking it likely that the lecture notes 
happened upon by Miss Smedley were in ts’ao tzu, or in any sort of 
writing such that a person of Miss Smedley’s experience could not have 
perceived their general tendency without outside assistance. In Chinese, 
as in English, writing legibility goes in inverse ratio to the writer’s educa- 
Moreover, fs’ao tzu is a system on its own that is accomplishment 
The notes 
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seems 


tion. 
which is the cachet of a rather old-fashioned type of scholar. 
in question were probably written in a scribble based on hsing-shu (a 
cursive development of the engrossing style) with an abundance of 
simplified forms. Most of such, although differing greatly from’ print, 
is not at all difficult to understand provided one has a little practice. 

Many foreigners who study Chinese, however, do so almost entirely 
from print, with the result that even when they have acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of the language they find ordinary manuscripts diffi- 
cult to read. Presumably, Miss Smedley’s Chinese was to a large extent 
“ picked up” in unconventional ways, and so included conversance with 
manuscript at an earlier stage —Yours faithfully, » & 
Johannesburg, South Africa, May 22nd, 1944. 


THE *ECHO” AND ITS RIVALS 


S1r,—Mr. P. A. Shaw, in recalling some facts about the first halfpenny 
evening paper, leaves the impression that the Echo was subject to frequent 
changes of editorship from its start in 1868. That, however, is not so. 
The first editor was Sir Arthur Arnold, younger brother of Sir Edwin 
of the Daily Telegraph and The Light of Asia. He was successful for 
seven years. Albert Grant, “Baron” so called, was owner for a few 
months only. That astonishing company promoter deserves to be 
remembered as the man who bought Leicester Fields 70 years ago, handing 
it over to the Metropolitan Board of Works, which cleared the waste 
and made the Square. 

Passmore Edwards bought the Echo from Grant in 1876, became his 
own éditor and, with one interval, was in control for twenty years. The 
four brief editorships noted by “Janus” came in the closing stage of 
financial instability. 

For all old-journalists the specially interesting fact here is this: that 
when the Echo was fading out London had nine evening papers, four 
of them selling for a halfpenny. Led by the Pall Mall and the green 
Westminster, they made a most varied group. One or two of them would 
not only beguile the homeward journey, they were good for another 
hour of the evening.—Faithfully yours, S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


The Glasgow Herald, C. 1. 
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SOLDIERS IN BILLETS 


Sir,—I was somewhat concerned to read in your issue of June 6th a 
story, quoted by a correspondent, about two American soldiers who were 
billeted on a woman living alone. It is, of course, possible that it might 
have happened in very exceptional circumstances, but I hope your corre- 
spondent will forgive me if I say that it seems unlikely. Billeting is a 
police responsibility, and there are very strict instructions issued to them 
that in no circumstances are troops, whatever their colour, to be billeted 
on women living alone. 

This does not, of course, affect the point of the story and I draw 
attention to it merely in order to allay the fears of any women in a 
similar position who might be nervous of having the same thing happen 
to them, and to assure them that such procedure very emphatically does 
not have official approval.—Yours, &c., A POLICEMAN’S WIFE. 
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RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION 


Sir,—Your contributor “Janus,” in his paragraph in your issue of 
June 16th on discussion and controversy in B.B.C. programmes, said he 
hoped that religious contention would not be favoured. May I ask why 
a frank discussion of religious problems should necessarily be contentious? 
No doubt a debate on points of doctrine between Anglicans and Non- 
conformists would be futile and interest only a few, but the popularity 
of the “ Brains Trust” seems to indicate that a Philosophical Forum, in 
which theologians, philosophers, historians, scientists, and men of affairs 
could discuss freely the most fundamental problems of life, should meet 
with wide approval. 

Up to the present, B.B.C. talks on religious topics have only skirted 
the subject, presumably lest they offend the orthodox, but if the primary 
duty of the B.B.C. is to entertain and enlighten its subscribers, sectional 
opinion cannot be allowed to prevail. It is certainly difficult to find 
speakers of equal ability to put opposing views, but if the Forum became 
a regular event there would be ample oppor:unity in time for every shade 
of opinion to be expressed. 

In these critical times a general sorting out and re-stating of basic 
values becomes essential, and a National Radio Forum would provide 
a focus through which the thoughts of the people might be: directed.— 
Yours faithfully, G. A. ALLAN. 

1 Highbury Grange, London, N 5. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


S1r,—The report of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
to which you make reference in your “ News of the Week” notes in your 
issue of June 16th, is plainly based on the assumption that maternal 
mortality is a matter of grave national concern. Your own comment is 
quite categorical. “One grave exception to the general improvement in 
health and mortality during the last quarter of a century has throughout 
that period baffled the medical profession. It is in regard to maternal 
mortality.” Two such authorities should carry conviction, and I know 
how reliable you are on matters of fact, but having occasion to discuss 
the Government White Paper on a National Health Service I am puzzled 
to find that official statistics point to a different and more heartening 
conclusion. 

In 1918 between four and five women died in childbirth out of every 
1,000. The latest return shows that the percentage has been reduced to 
between two and three per thousand, which is not altogether unsatis- 
factory. 

I do not make the point in any captious spirit, but it would be of interest 
to know on what data both you and the Royal College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists base your conclusions.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

REGINALD L. Swasy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W. 2. 

[There has undoubtedly been a: considerable improvement in recent 
years, particularly since the introduction of sulphanimide drugs. t 
equally there is room for considerable improvement still—Eprtor, The 
Spectator.] 


MR. LUNN AND MR. LOW 


S1r,—Would you please allow me one more inch of this closed corre- 
spondence to satisfy Mr. Arnold Lunn as to the inaccuracy of the 
authority from which he takes his Blimp “quotations.” I refer him to a 
letter from me appearing in the Statesman and Nation, March 2Ist, 1942, 
about people who print hashed and misleading versions of Blimp’s 
remarks. I made here a comparison between the “ quotations” in Lord 
Elton’s St George or the Dragon and the original text. In the following 
issue, March 28th, 1942, Lord Elton gracefully apologised.—Yours 
faithfully, Davip Low, 
“ Evening Standard” Office, London, E.C. 4. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


What is a Poet? 


A Study of Wordsworth. By J.C. Smith. (Oliver and Boyd. §s.) 
In these days, although little literary criticism of quality makes its 
appearance annually through the Press, there is a real and persistent 
thirst for it in a surprising number of places. This ought not to 
surprise us, because pure literary criticism is, perhaps, the most 
refreshing spring of enjoyment in intellectual life; yet if town- 
planners and bureaucrats are surprised when they discover that 
urban women and children enjoy and pay more attention to 
menities—such as a balcony, a garden, or even the sight of a 
tree—than to wireless programmes, food calories and advertisements, 
we ought not to find it astonishing that, say, soldiers off-duty— 
whether in Africa, India, the Near East, Italy or at home—read 
persistently poetry and books about poetry—-incidentally, I may add 
here, writing quantities of verse; for, compared with what they 
hear on the wireless, or read in their newspapers, or find printed 
in the majority of books, poetry or pure literary criticism may be 
likened to a fresh green tree or some succulent citrus fruit compared 
with urban council dustbins—in which no doubt there are often 
useful and valuable, but hardly recreative objects. 

Here, then, comes a small book printed on decent paper at a 
moderate price which is a fresh, sound, enjoyable study by an 
author unknown to me, of Wordsworth; but a study not of his 
craft, or his literary influences or values, or political or other ideas, 
but of the essence of him, his poetry. So, not unnaturally, Mr. 
Smith begins by directing us to the first fact about a poet, namely, 
his poetic sensibility, quoting Wordsworth’s own radical remark 
(away from whose rare and essential simplicity so many thousands 
of fountain-pens have for the last twenty years been poking fruit- 
lessly into byways) that a poet must be a man of “more than usual 
organic sensibility.” “ Sensibility,” as Mr. Smith points out, needs 
from time to time to be re-defined, so that we may be clear about 
what Wordsworth means. His poet is “not simply a Man of Feel- 
ing,” sensibilité, but having the capacity in the first place “ to receive 
impressions through the senses ”—animal or organic sensibility. Is 
Wordsworth right in ascribing this pre-eminence in the poetic 
endowment to sensibility? Judging by their works one might think 
that during the last fifty years writers, if not poets, had begun to 
lose sight, hearing or any other direct sense-impression of life, and 
could now get only within a psychic, moral or political whiff of it. 
This may be an unhappy necessity for writers as such, condemned 
as they always must be to live in the dustbins of the world, rescuing, 
preserving, naming or destroying rubbish. That is what journalism 
is for, and most writing is no more. But it is precisely because 
poetry has always been considered more, considered something 
different, essentially different, that it has been given such honour 
down the ages; in recent times the’ poetic mantle has usually been 
an academic, political or philosophic robe mostly desirable for 
propaganda for the sake of its illustrious origins and vestiges - of 
beauty, assumed for no other convenience than publicity; so we 
must not be surprised that so many young men in this country and 
others during the period since the last war have called themselves 
poets who, if they had thought they were claiming to be men “of 
more than usual organic sensibility,’ would have repudiated the 
notion hastily as being utterly inadequate to their ambitions. 

Lest this might mistakenly be thought of as a lack of modesty 
in them, it must bz added that it has been a well-known phenomenon 
in the same period for young poets consistently to moderate the 
great claims made in the past for poetry itself. There has been 
much harmless effort at debunking poetry, but it might have teen 
useful, not useless, if it had consisted in showing once again, 
differently but as clearly as has been done before, what poetry is 
and is not. But if any of ithe Eliots, Audens, Richards or dozens 
of others of our time had once stopped to test themselves in the light 
of what Wordsworth considered indispensable to the poetic gift, and 
asked the question, “Am I a poet?” the answer (as near sponta- 
Beous as such intellectual creatures as these are capable of) would 
have for a generation gone up, “Only in so far as I am a Social 
Prophet or Political Planner.” 

Both these latter descriptions seemed to the ‘twenties and ‘thirties 
much the most highly respectable and desirable things to be. The 
one thing during that time that a poet was never expected to be 
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was a man of “ more than usual gensibility ” in Wordsworth’s sense. 
Therefore, to apply such a test would have seemed to all of them 
ridiculous because irrelevant. These poets of the new age were to 
be revealed by their knowing more about economics than Marx, 
more about sociology than the newest of the new professors, but 
never through having more organic or any other kind of sense. 
Indeed, I would claim that the whole content of the words 
“poet” and “poetry” have in fashionable intellectual circles been 
beggared out of them for nearly fifty years now, and I know of 
no place where any clear, correct, critical conception of poetry is 
maintained and exercised. And as we want to know what we are 
talking about to have any good criticism, it is not surprising that 
there is no longer a first-class literary review in England today. 
Much interesting matter is scattered everywhere, but no clear 
boundaries are set up. Every place is the same rubbish heap for 
everything ; publishers pour out omnibuses, compendiums, omnium 
gatherums by professors, poets and propagandists, but how rare 
is become a book. Here are civilisation’s waste products, but where 
is civilisation’s living tree? Incidentally, Mr. Smith’s survey of 
Wordsworth provides an answer, and in his sections on Organic 
Sensibility, Memory, Pleasure, Fear, Love, Dream, Reverie, Vision, 
&c., these very words themselves indicate a new direction ; analysing 
the poetic equipment of a Wordsworth enables him to take us 
directly back to a few lost fundamentals. Here we can begin the 
search once more ; we need to, for writers of our time, faced with 
poetry, are in the position of an urban child who amidst nothing 
but gutters, pavements, iron-railings, dustbins and odd paraphernalia 
of an efficient borough municipal council should for the first time 
suddenly perceives a great natural force, such as the open sea. Poetry 
can only proceed from nature, not from a library, or a training col- 
lege, or a scientific museum. That is the meaning of the ancient 
saying, poeta ‘nascitur non fit. Mr. Smith’s perceptive examination 
of Wordsworth’s nature is on the right lines and leads us to the 
real springs of poetry. But it needs taking much further; for 
instance, “ sensibility” must be seen in its positive, not merely its 
Passive or receptive aspect. The sea, for example, is not only ex- 
tremely sensitive, but can be extremely violent. So, in poetic 
natures, power is infinitely linked with sensibility. W. J. TuRNER. 


A Picture of India 


India in Outline. By Lady Hartog. 6s. 


READERS of Lady Hartog’s Living India will not be disappointed 
with her latest work. India in Outline is a marvel of compression; 
within the narrow limits of a littke more than one hundred pages, 
she manages to bring together quite an extraordinary amount of 
information about the country, and yet the result is never dull or 
bewildering. Nothing, for instance, could be better than Chapter III, 
in which she gives a thumb-nail sketcn of Indian history. The 
presentation of a mass of unfamiliar names, so confusing to the 
ordinary reader, is scrupulously avoided, and attention is concen- 
trated on the high lights of the subject—the coming of the Aryans, 
the cultural influence of Buddhism as exemplified by the reign of 
Asoka, the Golden Age of the Guptas, the rise and fall of the 
Mogul Empire, and the British conquest. Equally informing is 
her chapter on the Indian States, about which we hear so much 
and know so little. Lady Hartog gives an illuminating account of 
the improvements made in such States as Mysore and Hyderebad, 
and explains in some detail the 1easons which led the Princes to 
decline to participate in the Constitution of 1935. Much has been 
done in the way of introducing self-government in the more 
advanced States, and it is a remarkable fact that Travancore, Cochin 
and Baroda are well in advance of British India as regards education. 
In Travancore, half the men and a third of the women are literate. 

Lady Hartog has some interesting remarks to make about the slow 
tate of advance in the Indian social services. Despite all efforts 
made in recent years, both by the government and by private 
agencies, the peasant is still distressingly backward. She traces this 
to apathy, ignorance and fatalism on the one hand, and to lack of 
funds on the other. To find sufficient money to improve the lot 
of nearly 400 million people in a poor country like India presents 
an almost insoluble problem. The root of the trouble is illiteracy; 
in rural districts, children are taken away from school as soon as 
they can be useful at home. Girls, owing to early marriage and 
purdah, are far behind the boys, and the ignorance of the mothers 
affects the children. 

The details given about India’s participation in the war effort 
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of the United Nations 
assertion made in Congress circles that India was dragged into the 
will. This is effectively disproved by the fact that 
India has now a national army of over two million volunteers, an 
excellent air force, and a small but highly efficient navy. Indian 
women are working as enthusiastically as their English sisters at 
A.R.P., nursing, and other The war has, moreover, 
provided a remarkable stimulus to Indian industries. The training 
of the “Bevin Boys” in English factories has enabled India to become 
the arsenal of the East. She is rapidly developing into a great 
industrial country, and has already paid off her public debt, which 
in 1936 amounted to over £375 million. This may provide the 
solution to the age-long problem of Indian poverty, provided that 
she can find co-operation and peace within her own borders, and 
can learn to balance wisely industrial and agricultural progress. 
The dangers of a lack of planned development are shown by the 
recent famine in Bengal, which was due not so much to shortage 
of grain as to lack of co-operation between the central and pro- 
vincial governments, and the failure of the administration to stop 
inflation and profiteering 

The account of the political situation is brought down to the 
retirement of Lord Linlithgow and his succession by Field- 
Marshal Lord Wavell in October, 1943. It is clear that throughout 
the war years, the chief obstacle has been Mr. Gandhi, who imbued 
the pacifist section of the Indian National Congress with a spirit of 


are of particular interest in view of the 


war against her 


services, 


defeatism with regard to the struggle against Japan. It was this 
which led to the rejection of the Cripps’ mission. As the writer 
says, it seems an iroay of fate that while previous steps on the 
road to self-government came too late to satisfy nationalist India, 


the proposals for the final transfer of power found Indians, owing 
to their own internal divisions, unready to seize the opportunities 
offered 

The book contains a number of 
bibliography, and a special word must 
admirable photographs, which are carefully 
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Tabloid Science 


Reshaping Man’s Heritage. By J. S. Huxley, H. G. Wells, J. B. S 
Haldane, J. C. Drummond, L. J. Witts, &c. (Allen and Unwin. 58.) 


there is a young lady who “ had received 
an expensive 2nd complicated education: complete in all the 
elements of superficial display. She was thus eminently qualified 
to be the companion of any masculine luminary who had kept pace 
with the ‘astounding progress’ of intelligence.” It was “ astound- 
ing” in 1831, though Peacock had his suspicions of it, and would 
not have been likely to spare the March of Mind his ironical thrusts 
a century later. For the world panaceas of the group of distinguished 
scientists gathered together in this volume differ in very little from 
those put forward by the guests round the dinner-table at Crotchet 
Castle when asked what they would do if they had unlimited wealth 
at their disposal. 


IN one of Peacock’s novels 
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“Mr. Toogood: Build a grand co-operative parallelogram, with 
a steam-engine in the middle for maid-of-aii-work. 

Mr. Firedamp: Drain the country, and get rid of malaria by 
abolishing duck-ponds. 

Dr. Morbific: Found a philanthropic college of anti-contagionists 
where all the members shall be inoculated with the virus of all 
known diseases. Try the experiment on a large scale.” 

The food experts would not have been likely to find themselves 
a second time at the dinner as the dialogue between them is singu- 
larly de-hydrated, and Peacock would have been able to make little 
of a man who could hail the March of Mind in dried eggs and 
compressed cabbage as Sir Edward Appleton does in these words: 

“It is an amazing sight to see a small green slab, two and a 
half inches across and half an inch thick, thrown into boiling water 
and in a few minutes have enough good boiled cabbage for half a 
dozen people.” Who would not sooner be dammed with the Rev. 
Dr. Folliott: “I will thank you for a slicé of lamb with lemon and 
pepper.” 

Admittedly these papers are from a broadcast series, but as they 
have been reproduced in book form—and under such a grandi- 
loquent titke—they must expect to be judged by sterner standards, 
such as Dr. Julian Huxley himself sets up when he addresses the 
general public in these words: “The people at large must under- 
stand what science can and can’t do: must realise that thet 
understanding can help science to get on with its job.” But what 
is wanted is the critical mind which will not accept blindly each 
new scientific discovery, but will look for its contra-indications, and 
equally be active and constructive enough to insist on its control 
or its application once it is fairly established. To take obvious 
instances: aviation needs control and the principles of sound nutri- 
tion need applying to an under-nourished world just as much as 
anaesthetics need to be made available to mothers in all our municipal 
hospitals. 

Towards this education the cosmic optimism of Mr. Wells con- 
tributes very little now-a-days (how it has dimmed since the days 
of Anne Veronica’s bright-eyed scientist!), and these smatterings 
of facts and panegyrics of discoveries offer little more. They may 
provide the Miss Crotchets with “all the elements of superficial 
display,” but with no appreciation of that grand dictum of T. H. 
Huxley’s which his grandson quotes: “Science is organised 
common sense.” The people at large cannot do much about science, 
but they can exercise theic common sense to meet it, and books 
like this must be judged by the contribution they make towards 
helping them to do this. R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 


Last Days in Malaya 


Compiled by a Committee under the 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book purports to be as accurate an account as can be expected 
until after the war. It is perhaps doubtful if much more material 
will ever be available: documents will have been destroyed and the 
memories of men who have long been prisoners of war are likely 
to be fallible. The book is divided into an account of the various local 
defence forces before and after hostilities, and an account of evacua- 
tions that might have been a part, however futile, of the defence 
measures but were actually a sauve qui peut and appear to have 
been so bungled as to aggravate the unavoidable wounding of Asiatic 
feelings. The European unofficials and the Malays, Chinese and 
Indians are all vindicated, as well as the civil service, though 
hardly sufficient emphasis is laid on the desire of Sultans and chiefs 
that Europeans should quit so that Asiatics might escape bombing. 
The persons left under rather a cloud are the Governor (pp. 76, 77 
81, 89) and Mr. Duff Cooper (p. 108). Military matters are beyond 
the scope of the book, which means that the account, even of 
Malaya’s civil defence, remains incomplete. 

Another defect of this compilation is that it is such a dusty answer 
to any curiosity still felt about Malaya that few people will be inclined 
to wade through its 128 pages. It has all the numbing virtues of a 
blue-book except an index. 

Few touches of local colour enliven the bald narrative. There are 
casual glimpses of Chinese and Eurasian blood donors, men and 
women ; of European and Eurasian women waiting behind in the 
censor’s office at Penang to destroy records and code books, and of 
two young Indians in a Salvation Army canteen who expressed 
less concern over personal danger than over the loss of half their 
from fire. We the crowds of Indians and 


The Civil Defence of Malaya. 
Chairmanship of Sir George Maxwell. 
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Chinese on the quays at Penang gazing skyward in contempt of the 
unaccustomed siren until death reached them where they stood. We 
are told of medical students sitting for their final examination during 
the heavy air-raids on Singapore, and of the calm efficient service 
in Singapore’s leading store tour days before the city fell. There 
are also illuminating side-lights on the tragic unawareness of that 
impending disaster. On December 8th, 1941, an Order of the Day 
was issued: “ We are ready. We have had plenty of warning and 
our preparations have been made and tested. We are confident. Our 
defences are strong and our weapons efficient. We see before us 
Japan drained for years by the exhausting claims of her wanton 
onslaught on China.” It was signed by a British General and a 
British Admiral. There is evidence that collaboration between the 
civil and military authorities was imperfect. It was one of the 
shortcomings in the military defence of Malaya that more use was 
not made of the local knowledge of its civil defenders. The inept 
message approved for women evacuees to send to their husbands 
fitted most of Malaya’s new-come military defenders: “ Leaving now 
for unknown destination.” R. O. WINSTEDT. 
Fiction 

By Forrest Reid. (Faber and Faber. 
Trade Union and Other Stories. 


7s. 6d.) 


Young Tom. 
By Mulk Raj 


The Barber's 

Anand. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Sweet is the Rose. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
THosE, more fortunate than myself, who have read Mr. Forrest Reid’s 
Uncle Stephen and The Retreat will probably need no urging now 
towards Young Tom, which is the third volume of a backward- 
moving narrative of the life of a schoolboy in Ulster. But this latest 
book, in which the hero is eleven years old and in which recur, I 
understand, all the home and everyday figures made familiar to 
readers of the two books about his later boyhood, can certainly be 
commended on its own merits, and should be a source of pleasure 
and refreshment of heart to any sensitive reader. 

Few things in the last few years have become more menacing of 
sterility in our younger prose writers than (a) their too intensive 
use of their own childhood and adolescence as almost sole material, 
and (b) their inability to make those years appear as anything else 
besides harvests ef small frustration and disaster, and forcing- 
grounds of future frustration. The error in such writing is mainly 
perhaps in looking back too soon; for childhood contains every- 
thing, but it really does require a fair experience of life to see that that 
is so; and no approach to it can be valid which does not work from 
the comparative method, which: of its nature is not in the gift of the 
very young. But Mr. Forrest Reid, mature and reflective writer, 
has been in no hurry over his contemplation of childhood, and now 
he sees and presents it along two separate lines of vision—that of 
tempered, well-cooled personal memory on the one hand, and on the 
other that of tolerant, external observation, one human being sur- 
mising without arrogance or presumption about another. These 
two lines of approach converging lead us gently into the real life of a 
real boy, in whom we believe without effort from the first page to 
the last, and who never either wearies or falsely enchants us. If 
you like, nothing happens in these pages. Tom goes through the 
ordinary routine of a reasonably contented boy, and tries to fit his 








NEXT OF KIN 


A NOVEL, BASED ON THE FILM 


Careless talk, a network of German 
spies and a climax of military disaster 
—this book dramatically depicts the 
inevitable, tragic sequence. * 7s. net 
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personal plots and mutinies into the ruled domestic plan ; he argues 
with his parents, plays with his dogs, fools about with his friends 
and works at his aquarium ; and he dreams in a desultory way, and 
looks about him ; we feel him growing, and we get to know him very 
well—and that is all. There is no false emphasis, and no emotional 
pretentiousness, but simply an unstrained quality of truth ; and the 
pages are full of delicate echoes, all the more resonant because of the 
carefully remembered quiet into which they are made to fall. 

Mr. Mulk Raj Anand is, I should hazard, one of the best guides 
to Indian life now writing in English, and this collection of short 
stories, sensitive, varied, ironic and allegorical, have not only in some 
measure the intrinsic merit of art, but carry as they pass a great rift 
of information, for us who know nothing of it, of the essence and 
habit of Hindu life, up and down all the treads of that extraordinary 
social scale. They instruct and startle while they charm us—and if 
they have any one marked fault, I think it lies in that very menace 
of too much charm, a danger which I have noticed in other Indian 
writers, a tendency to ripple too much, to smile, no matter with 
what private reservations, at what should be presented soberly ; to 
turn the soft answer, for some elusive reason very baffling to the 
Western mind. But these are delicate, curious stories, and should 
be widely read. 

Sweet is the Rose is a pleasant, faintly amateurish novel, which 
dives back from the present day and a dilapidated old pub-crawling 
hag to the days when that hag was indeed a rose. It tells a pathetic 
and probable enough story, and many people will find it easy, gentle 
reading. Karte O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


A Short History of German Literature. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

PROFESSOR WATERHOUSE’S book is intended primarily for university 
students, but also for the general reader. As usual with books of 
this kind, in which a vast subject is compressed into a small volume, 
the matter is organised far too simply under a few generalisations that 
mislead even more than they guide. This defect does not so much 
distort the judgements on the great names of the past (where the 
author is influenced by tradition) as it does judgements on German 
writers of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Professor 
Waterhouse is also far too prone to fling about such vague epithets 
as “decadent” and in so doing it is not even clear in many cases 
whether he is merely repeating the superficial judgement of the more 
conventional of his predecessors or whether the superficiality is 
wholly his own. To bring together Franz Kafka and Franz Werfel 
in one undiscriminating sentence without even hinting to the reader 
that the former is an original writer of genius and the latter a 
negligible mediocrity is an example of how little practical use such 
histories are to the reader who is really looking for guidance. 

Walking With Fancy. By E. L. Grant Watson. Illustrated by C. F 

Tunnicliffe. (Country Life. ros. 6d.) 

ScRATCH many a naturalist and you will find a poet. There was 
a poet in Jefferies and one in Hudson; and there is one in Me, 
Grant Watson. An ardent inquirer, a reporter of the curious in 
nature, and a collector of significant facts—he is all of these; but 
that is by no means all. He looks at the stars ; but it is not their 
numbers, as the scientists reckon, that finally interests him ; rather, 
having noted these things, he passes on to the “corresponding 
gossamer ” which they inevitably weave into our thoughts. What- 
ever natural fact he is observing will always be illuminated by a 
gleam of fantasy. He possesses, too, the poet’s access to the 
evocative parallel: he has a command of language rare even among 
poet-naturalists. For all these reasons, it is the cameo, the 
vignette, that is best suited to Mr. Watson’s matter; Walking with 
Fancy is an album of such pictures, provocative, exquisite. They 
range as far as from snakes to fleas, and from the sight of a 
“covey” of wrens fluttering into wall-holes out of the cold to a 
nocturnal mating of slugs. Every picture, so economically 
sketched, is accompanied by a scraper-board illustration by Me. 
Tunnicliffe,, who has most admirably caught the spirit of the text. 


Our Hearts were Young and Gay. By Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue authors of this gay trifle tell how, as young girls, they crossed 
the Atlantic, unchaperoned, in search of Europe ; which meant really, 
in spite of halts in London and elsewhere, Paris, France. They guy 
now their own self-importance with playful skill ; for their adventures, 
though many, were furious rather than fast. These included measles 
on board ship, the ardours of Bloomsbury lodgings, shopping excur- 
sions, a visit to H. G. Wells, a trip to Hampton Court (they got caught 





By Gilbert Waterhouse. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 276 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday “week, 
Jul) 4th Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.]| 

















ACROSS 8. “A dark, sal’owish District Super- 
intendent of Police, faultlessly uni- 


1, A charming novel no doubt. (8.) formed, an Englishman.” (10.) 


5. Showing mythology’s association with 11. Rationing in this family was quite 
cricket. (6. uncomplicated. (5. 
9. Where all the conversation was small 4. One can’t do this with these, they’re 
talk? (8 used at table. (10. 
10. I'm a twin (6.) 15, 27. This may be solved, but shouldn't 
12. “ Dear God! the very houses seem be dissolved. (4, 6, 4.) 
—.”" (Wordsworth.) (6 , 18. East devoured. (9.) 
13. Found in the adventures Alice en- 19. It goes to pot. (5. 
countered. (5 22. Do take a hand in France. (6.) 
16. A word of good cheer. (6 24. No abstainers in textiles. (5.) 
17. Carol swallows the States in this 26. It’s a paradoxical reward of industry 
orgy (8. here that the cells should be full. (4.) 
20. Maxims. (8.) 27. See 15. 


21. A small operatic figure. (6. 
23. Pin found in a hotel. (s. 
25. Shakespeare’s causes of insomnia. (6 
28. ““ Ah, take the Cash, and let the 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 274 





go.” (Omar Khayyam (6.) 
29. The Channel seems hardly the place 
ior m just now (8.) 


30. Ne friend like one, said Christina 
Rossetti. (6.) 


31. Shylock took it in it. (8. 


DOWN 


. In which to place takings from the 
and? (4 

The Maid of Astolat. (4.) 
Streamlined. (9.) 

The darkie inquires of the 
for accommodation. (6. 

. Mounting swindles. (5 

. One of these was concerned with the 
insecurity of tree-top repose. .(6, 4.) 


SOLUTION 


Winner of Spectator Crossword No. 274, SurG.-Lt. J. F. R. Witny- 
COMBE, R.N.V.R., Redcot, Exeter. 
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Because of foresight and bold planning Cable 
& Wireless have developed and extended their 
service although cables are cut by the enemy 
and the ether is congested with wireless signals. 


§ 


In war, as in peace, the resources of an all- 

embracing communications system are at the 

disposal of the Governments and peoples of 

the British Empire. 

%* Since the war started wireless capacity to and from 
this country has increased by a half. 


% Approximately two million words pass through the cen- 
tral telegraph station of Cable & Wireless every day. 
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We used to pride ourselves that theré was no part 
of Britain where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. 
Now that is changed. Cyder, like many other things, 
is being zoned to save transport and labour. We can 

oR send our cyder only to certain areas, 


and many people who for years have 
held Whiteway’s in high esteem, must 
now be denied it until zoning ends. 
To the lucky ones in the Whiteway 
zones we extend our congratulations; 
to those who must forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


WHITEWAY 
YDER 


1 This is the correct price to pay for our Medium-Sweet or Dry Flagon Cyder, J 
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in the maze and overtaken by a shower). Then came the delights of 
Normandy, with misadventures in Rouen, then the pleasures and 
perils of Paris to crown all. A pleasant bed-side book, best enjoyed 
if not taken at a single gulp. The illustrations by Alajalov are 
brilliant. 


The Land of the Great Image. By Maurice Collis. (Faber. 16s.) 


Tuts book has a topical interest, for it concerns Arakan, the north- 
western seaboard of Burma, where General Wavell is beginning to 
press back the Japanese outposts on the Mayu River ; and it even 
mentions the Japanese, but only as bodyguard mercenaries to the 
king of Arakan, for the scene is laid in the seventeenth century when 
Arakan had a king of its own. Mr. Collis describes the court, the 
people, the great Buddha image which was their palladium. The 
description is based on the account left by Fra Manrique, a Portu- 
guese missionary who visited the country in 1630 ministering to his 
fellow-countrymen, for the king of Arakan employed Portuguese 
séamen in his slave-raiding expeditions. The Arakanese themselves 
were Buddhists, and the king sinned against his own religion by 
practising witchcraft—to ensure long life and a successful reign he 
drank an elixir concocted from the hearts of two thousand doves, 
four thousand cows and six thousand human beings—for which he 
was visited ‘with the divine displeasure, dying insane. Even in the 
hands of so skilled a showman as Mr. Collis, Arakan hardly suffices 
to fill out a bock, so he takes us to the other side of India to see the 
life of the Portuguese at Goa and the activities of the Inquisition 
there. He also treats us to a disquisition comparing the concept of the 
world state in Augustine’s Civitas Dei with the similar concept he 
claims to find in Buddhism, instancing Japan’s New Order as a 
perversion of the latter. It is, of course, an eminently readable dis- 
quisition, but few scholars will accept it, and at least one Buddhist 
term is misspelt. 


Four Kings in the 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
THERE is a weird magic as of King Solomon’s Mines about the 
almost Chinese landscapes and Byzantine manners of the Ethiopian 
high lands. A lot of history lizs forgotten in the hinterland of 
Punt and the mountains where the Blue Nile takes its source. It 


rhe Street of Gold. By F. Horace Rose. 


should be an attractive field for the writer of fiction. Mr. Rose 
has written a good straightforward adventure story. At the same 


time, it is no mean literary feat to have recaptured a little of the 
delight and of the nausea which the stranger must experience in 
Abyssinia. The author’s soldier characters—both British and Dutch 
—are entertaining, and he has a gift of dialogue. He has, too, in- 
ventiveness. But he falls down badly on characterisation. The 
hero, Captain Norman Coulshard—surely an old school-fellow of 
Big White Carstairs—is pathetic: “What would his men think 
and say? What would his commanding officer say? What would 
his people at home say when they heard the story of their son 
and heir, and the prid: of the village, the only officer it had pro- 
duced, philandering with an Italian woman, and getting captured 
and imprisoned in consequence?” The book is a long way from 
the standard of Greenmantle or Lost Horizon, but at the same 
time Mr. Rose has distinct possibilities as a writer in this genre. 


RESURGAM BOOKS 





ONE RECENT EVENING. Poems by ROBERT 
GREACEN. 2s. net 
NOSTRADAMUS. A study of his life and work by 
H. I. WOOLF. 3s. 6d. net 
INTO THAT DARKNESS. Short stories from the 
Army by DENNIS WOODFORD. 3s 6d. net 
TODAY’S NEW POETS. An anthology of contemporary 
verse. 4s. 6d. net 


POEMS by BRIAN ALLWOOD. This is No. 10 in the 
Younger Poets Series. ls. net 


THE LAND OF PRESTER JOHN. A long poem by 
PETER BAKER. (Second Impression.) 2s. net 


RESURGAM BOOKS 


Canada House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir has been generally accepted that the cuckoo is the only bird that 
sings a true musical interval. It has been said that the true major third, 
heard in May, often descends to a minor third in June. A musician 
now writes to me denying almost angrily that the cuckoo sings a true 
interval at any date, certainly a major third. My own musical capacity 
is very much too slender even for the holding of an opinion on the 
subject, though the skill with which youth imitates the bird—to the 
deception of the very elect—would suggest that the interval is more or 
less true. Will some expert musician please settle the question? It 
should be easily done, especially as the double note has now been recorded 
and so can be repéated as often as desired. Another bird query about 
the swift, that other migrant which leaves us in August, has been put 
forth by the Devon Bird Society. Numbers of swifts are seen each year 
in June and early July in districts where no nesting has been reported, 
In general perhaps the nests of swifts are fewer than the number of 
birds would suggest. Is it possible that a certain number of these birds 
come to England after breeding further to the south? That is an expert’s 
query. 


JUNE 23, 


Quis Custodiet ? 

So much good may or might result from the activities of war agricultural 
executive committees that their incidental failures demand criticism. In 
my neighbourhood they have ordered owners of private gardens to cut 
down their enclosing hedges on the ground that they encourage sparrows, 
Now we are peculiarly free from insect pests in England because the 
hedges harbour and give nesting sites for insect eating birds. One 
excellent farmer of my acquaintance in the Fens, where there are no 
hedges, was forced to import pheasants to keep down the pernicious 
insects that were handicapping him. Sparrows do not as a rule nest in 
hedges and would not be reduced in number if the barbed wire, dear to 
this W.A.E.C., were universally substituted. There is a deal of bad 
natural history in official bodies, witness the campaign against the badger 
and the rook. Sparrows (which incidentally are less numerous than 
chaffinches and blackbirds) are encouraged by urban and suburban condi- 
tions, and actually migrate from the towns in large flocks about harvest 
time. The best method of reducing sparrows would be to attack the nests 
in or about the towns, not to set about destroying the most English feature 
of England which is also an invaluable aid in preserving the most useful 
of our birds. Indeed, in general, co-operation between town and country 
is of the first necessity in creating the new England out of the old. 


Metalled Paper for Birds’ Nests 


It may interest German airmen who have been dropping metalled paper 
as a hindrance to radio-location) to know that the slips have been appre- 
ciated by English birds. Two accounts have reached me of the use of this 
material by blackbirds ; and it is more’than probable that sparrows also, 
which delight in unusual building material, have taken advantage of 
the new supply. The stuff is heavy ; and blackbirds, in my experience, 
build a heavier nest for its size than any other bird. Though the thrush 
alone prefers a muddy lining, there is often much more earth in a 
blackbird’s than a thrush’s nest and it weighs a deal more. The rook, 
perhaps, is the nearest rival in this regard. You may find in their 
nests grass sods with a number of weeds and even colonies of worms, 
I put out of competition those birds that add to old nests year after 
year. One buzzard’s nest I once climbed to was quite a yard deep; 
and another much too high to approach nearby was used as a nesting 
site by a pair of great tits during the nesting period of the buzzards. The 
lightest nest—not to count the ground birds that build no nest—is the 
nettlecreeper’s. and the most uniform in material. It is a wonder how 
the aertex structure is efficient enough to keep the eggs warm. 


In My Garden 


New uses for common salt are continually being found or old ones 
emphasised. The other day I gave some account of the enormous 
quantities being used for the sugar beet crop. The countless gardeners 
who have trouble in growing garden beet will find most of them disappear 
if they use small amounts of salt. Another use that is advised and is 
beginning to enjoy a wider vogue is for haystacks. The hay is thereby 
made more palatable, and perhaps more wholesome ; but the prime object 
is to prevent heating. Hay may be stacked, it is claimed, after a much 
shorter drying period if salt is so used. Doubtless the difficulty in 
securing potash is in part responsible for the new popularity of salt. 

W. Beach THomas. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Established 1840) 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £44,000,000 


This office is conducted on the Mutual 
principle. There being no shareholders the 
profits belong to the members. Bonuses to 
the extent of £11,377,477 have been paid up 
to December 3lst, 1943. 


The Chairman, SIR ERNEST BENN, in his speech 
at the 1944 Annual Meeting, said:— 
“TI have always held that our primary object is to 
provide against the contingency of death of the policy- 
holder and to provide for the needs of the family 
that then arise—in a word to take some thought for 
future generations. 
“The National good will be served by all those who 
have the wisdom to defer their spending until the 
tendency to boom and boom prices has evaporated— 
and life assurance is the very highest form of deferred 
spending. The benefit is national as well as personal, 
for a premium paid to an insurance office, like a 
deposit in a bank, adds to those large accumulations 
of resources without which much necessary recon- 
struction cannot proceed. I therefore ask the public 
to be more ‘ Insurance-minded.’ ” 

The Institution’s rates of premium for 

Whole Life Assurances which share 

in the profits are most competitive. 


Correspondence invited, or Prospectus 
sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


. Temple Bar 4062. 























New Houses 


are not being built yet . . . . what about 
buying the house you are renting? 


Your landlord may be willing to sell you the 
house in which you live. Consider the advan- 
tages. You know the house. You avoid the 
worry of house-hunting and the expense of 
moving. The price may in your case be as 
favourable now as at any time for years. So if 
you want to make sure of a home now talk the 


_ matter over with your landlord. We are very 


willing to help you; ask for our Home 
Ownership booklet. 


ZIBBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.! 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


1944 579 


BRITISH ancl otoucl of ch 


SHOE AND BOOT 


LACES 





IN A PLANE 
BY 
THEMSELVES 


From your 
retailer— 


SCOTLAND, 


JOHNSTONE . 


WM. PATON LTD. 
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LEGACIES 
If ever your advice be sought regarding the disposal 
of charitable money, will you please remember the 
claims of 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


which, in addition to its work of preventing and curing 
blindness, is the Empire’s recognised ophthalmic 
teaching centre. 


£60,000 needed this year 
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MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.1. 
GA 
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PERSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TArLoRING WorKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

CHANG Ss GOOD \o. everyone, especiatiy when n 
ye s nice. Change over © BERMALINE BREAD. 
It is delicious nutritious. and easily digested. Restores 
energy. Improves health. Ask Baker. or write BERMALINE 
Fairley Street Glaseow, S.W.1 


PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
.\—"RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons.—“‘A very sane, well written and 
most timely book.”"—H. G. WELLS 

R.P. FIRST-AID. METAL CABINET to hang on 
i wall. Contents include Dressings and Medicaments 
to treat ordinary and poison gas casualties. Price 20s. post 
free Send stamp for complete Price List.—R.W.P. 
PHARMACAL Propucts Lrp., Bourne End, Bucks 
BED-SITTING ROOM to let.—TERminus 1715. 

»LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 
>) shirts or your own material into smart blouses at 
2 ens. each. “ Trubenised”’ Brand collars and cuffs if 
desired. Please write for details to Resartus Ltp., 183-9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. ' 
YOOKS. The Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 
> would send a typed list (to be returned) numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage i 
+ANCER SUFFERER (193/44).—Young man, 29, wife, 
( one baby, another expected, needs extra nourishment. 
Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— NATIONAL 
Society FoR CANCER Retter, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey ; 
+ARPETS.—Call and see JOSEPH HAIM, the Oriental 
( Carpet Specialist, who has the finest stock of recon- 
ditioned (as new). Oriental carpets in London. Old carpets 
exchanged, purchased, repaired and cleaned—JosEPH HaAIM, 
31, Brook St., London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6300. 
+HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years 
proof. Send for List. —Cuase Lp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 


YINANCE. Recronat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 

* “New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
REGent 5983 

records in case, with 


*YRENCH.—Linguaphone, 16 
I: “or Little used. £10 10s. 0d.—Murs. GRANT, 
Coulmore, Kessock, Inverness 

+ OVERNESS, unable to follow her occupation owing to 

I accident, urgently meeds help until permanent grant 
Case 264.)—Appeal “ S,”’ Dtsrressep 


can be obtained. a ‘ 
AssociaTION, 74, Brook Green, 


GENTLEFOLK’S AID 

London, W.6 5 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 

| | are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 

wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY. 

NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are ~~ 

an 


with the great English novels, essays, poems, 
plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, _Promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 


Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
N MEN’S “ Tobacco Conversations ”’ 
TOM LONG gives happy mspirations. 
I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarvane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address, Letters 
\l redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
*O DRAINS ‘—but Sanitation like Town, ELSAN 
N Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept 
2541 1), $1 Clapham Road, London. S.W.9. at ci 
*TAFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
SS ‘TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition. 
Hears, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
*TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern_colonials and foreign 
Ss sent on appro. at ld. cach.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 
rE WEEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
| yard.—Write for patterns —-DENHOLM ‘TwEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland : ; 
WORLD SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details —Dutrons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1. 
‘RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
\ Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


Revised 3-year Course begins Sept., 1944. The 
Course includes: 2 private lessons weekly and 
classes and lectures in: 


Choral Speech Public Speaking 
Verse Speaking Stage Lighting & Make-up 
Voice Production Literature of Drama & Theatre 


JUNE 23, 





Dancing (Classical) Costume 

Dramatic Rehearsal Poetry 

Fencing Principles of Teaching 
Mime Psychology 

Phonetics Remedial Speech 


L.R.A.M. SPEECH & DRAMA 
First examination for new Diploma, Christmas 1944 


Syllabuses i application to the Secretary, 


L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M. 














= A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 

Ts HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 

First class London training leading to work of national 


importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from 
Secrerary, Heath House. Clingunford Craven Arms, 


Shropshire 

Stee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 

useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 

67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 

or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 

Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 





CINEMA AND EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

CADEMY, Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. John Stein- 
é beck’s FORGOTTEN VILLAGE (U), (London), 
and Jean Gabin, UNDERWORLD (A), (Les Bas Fonds 
Reason and Emotion (A). 
ees A PotisH SoLprer’s JourNey,” by 

4 Apam Kossowsk1, 61, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
Open till June 30th. Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

».B.A. and R.O.I. Combined Exhibition, Suffolk Street 


\ Galleries, Pall Mall East. 10-5; Sundays 2-5. 
Admission Is 
5 he LEFEVRE GALLERY (New Address 131-134, 
New Bond Street, W.1). PAINTINGS by ANDRE 
BAUCHANT and DrawiINnNGcs by Corrapo CAaAGLi Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 








JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 








“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with Pro- 
longed torture ?"’ These were Grey Owl's words to me, 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you need not be ashamed 


to wear Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and Poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 


Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester 





EDUCATIONAL 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
| for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
OrrrciaL YEAR Books. 
yUBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
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APPOINTMENTS 


*AREY HALL, United Missionary College for Women, 
( Selly Oak, Birmingham (training women for the 
Baptist, London and Presbyterian Missionary Societies ang 
Home Church Work), is proceeding to the appointment ofa 
resident Principal to take up work in September, 1945, o¢ 
shortly afterwards. Applications to be received by A igust 
12th, 1944.—Particulars from THE Secretary, 59, Cam. 
borne Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

2s @ | OF 


APPOINTMENT 
CORPORATION 


MANCHESTER 


OF CURATOR OF THE 
ART GALLERIES 


The post of Curator of the Manchester Corporation Ar 
Galleries will shortly become vacant, and applications for 
the position are invited. 

Information as to the terms of the appointment, the 
qualifications required of candidates, the salary offered, 
and other particulars, will be sent on receipt of an applica. 
tion, endorsed “* Curator, Art Galleries,’’ and addressed tg 
the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 

Canvassing in any form, oral or written, direct or indir 
is prohibited and will be regarded as a disqualification, an 
applications, with testimonials, are to be sent to the Towg 
Clerk only and not to members of the Committee or the 
Council. 

Town Hall, Manchester, 2. R. H. ADCOCK 
15th June, 1944. Town Clerk, 

* OTTINGHAM.—Experienced club leader for 

Y.W.C.A. club to work under General Secretary, 
Large membership of business girls. Music an asset, 
Salary £250 non-resident, with meals when on duty, 
Apply to the PERSONNEL Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National 
Offices, 16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


WO hcaieees WESTMINSTER SCHOOLS 
AND 
GREY COAT HOSPITAL 


The Governors of the above Foundations 


invite applica. 
tions for the position of ASSISTANT CLERK. Can- 
didates must be well experienced in Accountancy, 
Applications giving (in tabulated form) age, whether 
exempt from National or Military Service, course of 


education, qualifications and previous positions held, and 
accompanied by copies of three references, should be 
received by the undersigned (envelope marked “ Assistant 
Clerk’) not later than 27th June, 1944. Commencing 
salary, £300 per annum, plus cost-of-living bonus (at 
present 19s. per week), with increments of £12 10s. 0d, 
per annum to £400. 


The Governors of the above Foundations also invite 
applications for the position of CASHIER-ACCOUNTS 
CLERK. Applicants should have good experience of 
posting Cash Books, Journals, the keeping of Rent, Petty 
Cash and subsidiary accounts, and should be accustomed 
to the handling of money received .in respect of rents, 
school fees, etc. Shorthand-typewriting would be an 
asset. Commencing salary, £300 per annum, with incre- 
ments of £12 10s. Od. per annum to a maximum of £400, 
plus cost-of-living allowance of, at present, 19s. per week. 
Applications, giving (in tabulated form) age, whether 
exempt from National or Military Service, course of educa- 
tion, qualifications, previous positions held, and accompanied 
by copies of three references, should be received by the 
undersigned (envelope marked Cashier-Accounts Clerk) 
not later than 27th June, 1944 

CG SHADDOCK, 
53, Palace St., Victoria St., S.W.1. Clerk and Receiver 
fy] oF reees re OF BIRMINGHAM 
HISTORY 


CHAIR OF 


> G. 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of 
History, vacant by the resignation of Professor W. K. 
Hancock. 

The stipend offered is at least £1,100 a year. 

Eighteen copies of the applications, with the names of 
three referees, should be forwarded to the undersigned, to 
reach him not later than the 31st July, 1944, 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 

The University, Birmingham, 3. Cc. G. BURTON, 
June, 1944. Secretary, 
D ebtaterceaaachd OF BIRMINGHAM 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH 


The Council invites for the Chair of 
English. 

The stipend offered is at least £1,100 a year. 

Eighteen copies of applications, with the names of two 
referees, should be forwarded to the undersigned, to 
reach him not later than the 31st July, 1944. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from : 

The University, Birmingham, 3. Cc. G. BURTON, 


applications 








“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 


Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 











_——— June, 1944, Secreta ry 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. LECTURES 
CREST HOTEL 7. Ss Saar eee wow ven 


A Lecture, followed by discussion, will be given at the 
College at 11 a.m. on Saturday, 15th July. 
“ The Report of the McNair Committee.”’ 








Boys By post 13s. Id. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with A 
9s. Id nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All- Professor F. A. Cavenagh, King’s College, London. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls weather tennis court. Lift. Members of the teaching profession and others who are 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 interested are cordially invited. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed im Great Britain by St. Crurements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1 Freday, June 23, 1944, 
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